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| Taxicabs use 
- ‘WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Because they can’t afford to take chances 
and because, with Weed Chains, they 
get, greater mileage out of their tires. 


It’s a business proposition, pure and simple, with taxi- 
cab companies. They use Weed Chains for economy 
and accident insurance. 
The main incentive for the use of Weed Chains is the 
accident-preventing feature—a most important factor as 
it means the saving of lives and property. 
But further than that it is known from bitter and costly 
experience that the continual, constant and yet hardly perceptible slipping of the rubber 
tire-surface on wet roads and pavements—only the foot or so of lost traction at a time—is 
an alarming expense item—wearing out tires justgthe same as if you pressed them against a 
rapidly revolving grindstone. 
Taxicab companies have learned from experience that only by the use of Weed Chains can 
this continuous wear on tires be prevented. Their drivers are ordered to put on their 
Weed Chains “at the first drop of rain” because of the thousands upon thousands of dollars 
that are thus actually saved every year in tire service and the elimination of skidding 
accidents. Wouldn’t it be well for you to learn wisdom from the fellow who really knows? 
Be as wise as the taxi driver and always put on 
your Weed Chains “‘at the first drop of rain.’’ 


Weed Chains are also made to meet the demand for an efficient traction and anti-skid device for trucks 
equipped with single and dual solid tires or with the very large pneumatic tires. They are so constructed that 
they satisfactorily meet the requirements of heavy truck service in mud, sand or snow. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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Wrong 


Methods in 
Child Training 


ANY loving parents with the 
best interest of their chil- 
dren at heart are unknow- 
ingly committing nothing 

less than a crime against their little 
ones because of the methods they 
use in training them in the way they 
should go. 


Not only do these methods fail in 
their immediate purpose, but they 
work an irreparable harm in their 
effect on the child’s future success 
and happiness. 


Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our great- 
est American, once said: “All that I 
am and all that I ever hope to be I owe 
to my mother.” Great men before and 
since Lincoln have in the very same 
way given the big share of credit to 
their parents—and how truly they 
spoke! 

The trouble has always been that we 
have never given any geet scientific 
study to the question of child training 
—we have not searched for the cause 
of disobedience, the cause of wilfulness, 
the cause of untruthfulness, and of 
other symptoms which, if not treated in 
the right way, may lead to dire con- 
sequences. Instead, we punish the 
child for exhibiting the bad trait, or 
else “let it go.” As a result, we do 
the child an actual wrong instead of 
helping it. What we should do is to 
attack the trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis of Control 


The new system of child training is 
founded upon the principle that confidence 
is the basis of control. 





Scolding and whipping are relics 
of the Barbarous Ages 


* time has its unqualified respect. 


Under this new system children who 
have been well-nigh unmanageable become 
obedient and willing, and such traits as 
bashfulness, jealousy, fear, bragging, etc., 
are overcome. But the system goes deeper 
than that, for it instils high ideals and 
builds character, which is of course the goal 
of all parents’ efforts in child training. 

Physical punishment, shouted commands, 
and other barbarous relics of the old sys- 
tem have no place in this modern school. 
Children are made comrades, not slaves, 
are helped, not punished. And the results 
are nothing shore of marvelous, 

Instead of a hardship, child training 
becomes a genuine pleasure, as the parent 
shares every confidence, every joy and 
every sorrow of the child, and at the same 
This is a 
situation rarely possible under old training 
methods. 

And what a source of pride now as well 
as in after years! To have children whose 
every action shows culture and refinement, 
perfect little gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
yet full of childish enthusiasm and ‘spon- 
taneity withall! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in 
child training, strange as it may seem, 
takes less time than the old method. It 
is simply a question of applying principles 
founded on a scientific study of human na- 
ture, going at it in such a way as to get 
immediate results without friction. 

The founder of this new system is Pro- 
fessor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Har- 
vard and Columbia), who has written a 
complete Course in Practical Child Train- 
ing. This Course is based on Professor 
Beery’s extensive investigations and wide 
practical experience, and provides a well- 
workedgput lan which the parent can eas- 
ily follow. The Parents’ Association, a na- 
tional organization devoted to improving 
the methods of child training, has adopted 
the Beery system and is teaching the course 
to its members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents’ Association 
entitles you to a complete course of les- 
sons in child training by Professor Beery. 
These lessons must not be confused with 
the hundreds of books on ‘child training 
which: leave the reader in the dark because 
of vagueness and lack of definite and prac- 
tical application of the principles laid 
down, It does not deal in glittering gen- 
eralities. Instead, it shows by concrete 
illustrations and detailed explanations ex- 
actly what to do to meet every emergency 
and how to accomplish immediate results 
and make a permanent impression. 

No matter whether your child is still in 
the cradle or is eighteen years old, this 
course will show how to apply the right 
methods at once. You merely take up 
the particular trait, turn to the proper 

age, and apply the lessons to the child. 
ou are told exactly what to do. You 
cannot begin too soon, for the child’s be- 
havior in the first few years of life de- 
pends on the parent, not on the child. 


Send No Money 


Every forward-thinking parent will be 
anxious to learn more about the Parents’ 
Association and the splendid advantages in 
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The New Method places confidence 


as the basis of control 


which its 20,000 members are sharing. 
Complete information is now offered you 
without any cost or obligation to join. 
We will be glad to send you entirely free 
of charge our new booklet entitled “New 
Methods in Child Training,” together with 
full ‘particulars of 





the work of the 
Association and the 
special benefits it 


. offers to members 


at an expense 
which is trifling as 
compared with the 
remarkable results 
to be secured. 


Simply to sénd’ 


your request may 
mean so much to 
you in pointing the 
way to a new and 
wonderful success 
in training your 
children that you 
will be prompted to 
take advantage of 
this opportunity at 
once. So for the 
sake of your chil- 
dren, and for your 
own sake, write for 
this free booklet 
now — before. you 
lay this magazine 
aside. 

If this booklet 
answers only a few 
of the questions 
that have perplexed 
you, you will be 
glad that you sent 
for it—and it may 
open to you un- 
dreamed of possi- 
bilities of success- 





Do You Know 


How 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 

to always obtain cheerful 
obedience? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from cry- 


ing? 
to A oy ad initiative in 


to teach child instantly 
to comply with com- 
mand, “‘Don’t touch’’? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without dis- 
play of authority? 

to discourage the ““Why’’ 

regard to 
commands ? 

to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impertinence? Dis- 

Vulgarity? 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness? Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear of 
harmless animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 


to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness ? 


to overcome obstinacy? 
to cultivate mental con- 


truthfulness ? 
These are only a few of 
the hundreds of questions 
fully answered and ex- 
plained, in a way that 
makes application of the 
principles involved easy 

rough this course. 








ful parenthood. And it is only a matter 
of sending the coupon or a post card. 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 412 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FREE BOOK COUPON | 


I PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 412, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
| Please send me your book, ‘‘New 


Methods in Child Training,’ Free. 
| This does not obligate me in any way. 
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CUTIES T IIT SPCC 


Just a Word 


The second article by Dr. E. E. 
Slosson dealing with Einstein’s start- 
ling discoveries in the fields of light 
and gravitation, which appears on page 
174 of this issue, will be followed next 
week by a third article discussing the 
theory of the relativity of space. 








Remarkable Remarks 


Lapy Astor—What a strange world 
this is. 

SENATOR Lopce—I am fighting Pres- 
ident Wilson. 

Dr. WILLIAM J. Mayo—Cancer is the 
arch enemy of middle life. 

LAURETE Joy—I wonder what fool it 
was that first invented kissing. 

Bishop MaTHEws—One thing we 
need today is holy matrimony. 

Wooprow WILson—It is pretty hard 
to be crazy mad for nine months. 

MARTHA WHELLER—A red nose usu- 
ally comes from impeded circulation. 

CurRisty MAatTHEwsoN—As far as I 
know age helps only wine and shoes. 

Harry VARDON—The trouble is to 
find any one who believes in the stymie. 

SENATOR SHERMAN—There is a 
strike in Dublin among the Grave Dig- 
gers. 

Mary RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
—tThe loss of a hat is a universal wit- 
ticism. 

Ex-K1nG CONSTANTINE—I cannot see 
why we kings should be treated so 
harshly. 

Amy WrEN—Today the grandmother 
goes out as beautifully clothed as the 
granddaughter. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I have 
trouble enough of my own. I preside 
over the Senate. 

Uncite “Jor” CANNON—God knows, 
if I had the power I would have less 
Cabinet positions. 

Mrs. E. F. DUNNE—If I had my life 
to live over again I should want to be 
the mother of thirteen. 

Mrs. James L. LAmLtaw—There 
ever Were more girls fitted to be help- 
mates than there are today. 

Ep. Howe—Any doctor who takes too 
seriously the Modern Discoveries of 
His Profession is liable to kill some- 
body. 
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CRIME COMMISSIONER H. B. CHAM- 
BERLIN—Crime in Chicago is as highly 
organized as the mail order business. 

BisHop BuRcH—The Detroit conven- 
tion marked the most important step 
toward vital or practical church unity 
ever taken by Christendom. 


SENATOR THOMAS—I have been a. 


member of this body for nearly seven 
years and every morning of every ses- 
sion the blessing of Almighty God has 
been invoked upon the Senate from the 
lips of the chaplain. If it has ever pro- 
duced any material benefit up to this 
time I have been unable to perceive it. 
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Pebbles 


“What’s the matter with you?” 
“I swallowed a dime. Do you notice 
any change in me?”—Awgwan, 


First—He put his arm around me 
five times last night. 
Second—Some arm!—Widow. 


A—Did the doctor treat you yester- 
day ? 

B—No; he charged me five dollars. 
—The Voo Doo. 


Fond Mother— Are 
Tommy? 

Tommy—Not quite, mama; but one 
of my feet is.—Blighty. 


Bill—I had my nose broken in three 
places, during the summer. 

Bull—But why do you persist in go- 
ing to those places?—The Tiger. 


you asleep, 


“Do you take exercize after your 
bath in the morning?” asked Perkins. 

Jerkins—Yes; I generally step on 
the soap as I get out.—Awgwan. 

“Gee, 
ivories.” 

“Is he a professional piano player?” 

“No; he’s a_ dentist.”—Williams 
Purple Cow. 


my cousin can tickle the 


She—Do you know why I won't 
Marry you? 

He—I can’t think. 

She—You guessed 
Chaparral. 


She—Do you want to start the vic- 
trola? 

He—Why? 

She—It’s about time you started 
something!—Williams Purple Cow. 


it. — Stanford 


Father (sternly)—Young man, I saw 
you put your arm around my daughter 
last night. ‘ 

Youth—I suppose you noticed how 
she struggled, too.—Stanford Chapar- 
ral. 


“Yes, she was his typist before he 
married her,” 

“How are they getting on?” 

“Oh, same as ever; when he starts 
to dictate she takes him down.”— 
Blighty. 


Governess—When did William the 
Conqueror come to England? 
Pupil—I don’t know. 
Governess—But doesn’t it say in your 
book, “William the Conqueror, 1066”? 
Pupil—Yes; but I thought that was. 
his telephone number.—London Opin- 
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The Gift of Gifts 
The Gift of Perfect Writing 


Perfect pencil writing is embodied in Eversharp— 
always sharp—never sharpened. 


Perfect pen writing is found in Tempoint —the pen 
with the tempered point. 


Singly, or together, they constitute the gift of gifts— 
the gift that will make eyes pop open on Christmas 
morning, the gift that wins hearts and hands— 
and for all time. 


EVERSHARP carries enough lead for a quarter 
million words, and provides a clean point for every 
word. Always sharp—never sharpened. Nowhittling. 


A quarter replenishes the lead supply at long 
intervals—ten thousand words one cent. 


TEMPOINT has a hand-hammered gold nib, im- 
pervious to the harmful effects of caustic ink acids. 
Unaffected by hard, continuous writing. Never be- 
comes “sprung.” Always writes just like the owner. 


There are nine other distinctive features that make 
Tempoint a writing friend for life—a lasting compli- 
ment to giver and user alike. 


Eversharp and Tempoint are sold separately, or 
may be had together in a handsome jewel case. 
Pencil prices start at $1, and up. Pen prices at $2.50, 
and up. Both pens and pencils are made for pocket, 
chain, or lady’s bag. 


Note: Bear in mind that women, as well as men, 
appreciate the gift of perfect writing, as exemplified 
by Eversharp and Tempoint. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bidg., 501 5th Ave., New York 
BERT M MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Ca! 
Western Representatives for 
Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Rowland & Campbell 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting proposition on 
Eversharp and Tempoint 
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The symbol of 
perfect writing 
—the mark of 
Eversharp 
Penciland 
Tempoint Pen. 


EVERSHARP 
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TEMPHINT 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED THE PEN WITH THE TEMPERED POINT 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen Right-Hand Mate to the famous Eversharp Pencil 








Bresheep Ldadainede 
for Eversharp Pencils, 
have a firmness, 

ness and smoothness 
all their own. Many 
months’ supply for 25c, 
ten thousand words Ic. 
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Eversharp dealers’. 
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Victrolas 
$12 to $950 


Victor dealers 
everywhere 


“Victor Talking Machine Co. ' 
Camden.NJ.USA 
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Messages of Five Nations 
to the American People 





the Great War as the “big five’? powers of the world. They are 
recognized in the Covenant of the League of Nations as having rights 
and responsibilities above other nations and it is perfectly obvious that upon 
their friendly cooperation and united wisdom the future peace and progress 
of the world most largely depends. It seems evident therefore that any- 


thing that can bring these five great nations closer together is altogether 
good. 


Per re France, Italy, Japan and the United States emerge from 


Accordingly, The Independent presents this week the first installment 
of a unique double series of feature articles. The Message from the United 
States Government to the American people is the first of a series which will 
appear weekly during the coming year. The weekly messages will be written 
by men in high position with the Administration, selected—with the approval 
of the President—in consultation with a member of his Cabinet. Their pur- 
pose is suggested in the Foreword to the series written by Mr. Wilson. It is 
to satisfy our ‘‘new curiosity’’ in these after-war days about our government. 
It is to give the facts about our government, its policies and its activities. 






~ 


















The Message from the British Nation, prepared by a member of the 
British Cabinet, will be followed by others at monthly intervals from the 
same source. Next week we shall publish a Message from the Republic of 
France, written by the Honorable Maurice Casenave, Plenipotentiary Minister, 
Director General of the French Public Services in the United States. The 
succeeding week a Message from the Italian nation to the American people 
will stand side by side with the American message. In the issue of 
January 3 the circle of the Big Five will be made complete with a Message 
from the Imperial Government of Japan. Each of these Allied nations will 
be represented by successive Messages published at monthly intervals. 
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These Messages will help the American people, first, to understand better 
their own Government, and, second, to obtain a broader and a clearer com- 
prehension of the mind and heart of the peoples who were their Allies in the 
Great War for liberty and humanity. 
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A Message 


from the 





Government 


to the American People 
Presented Every Week in-The Independent 


Foreword 


The Cure for Unrest 


By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 


Men today are blessed with a new curiosity 
about their governments. Everywhere they 
are demanding that the doors behind which 
secret policies have been incubated be thrown 
open and kept open henceforth. The doors 
that do not respond to the keys the people 
hold will be battered down and free passage- 
ways erected in their stead. 

Autocratic governments of the past have 
lived by concealment; free governments must 
live by understanding. In the new day that 
is dawning only those governments that have 
no secrets from their peoples can long endure. 
I do not say that such a government will 
make no mistakes, but I do say mistakes will 
be fewer and more easily corrected when all 
governments are guided by well informed 
public opinion. 
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Unrest is evident everywhere thruout the 
world. It is not of itself a disease, but a 
symptom of disease. In our own country the 
disease lies principally outside the govern- 
ment. Those who think otherwise are mostly 
the newcomers and the men they have in- 
fluenced. The cure for their disquiet is a 
fuller knowledge of American institutions. 
In this nation the people have in their ballots 
the instruments of peaceful change. 

We can know if change is desirable only 
by knowing all the facts about the thing we 
wish to alter. The journals that give the 
facts about government, its policies and ac- 
tivities, set down by the men principally 
responsible for them, will perform a public 
service. They will afford a medium thru 
which the government can report continu- 
ously to the people. 








First Message 


How to Bring Down Prices 
By Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer 


HE Government’s fight against the high cost of 

living is the last campaign of the war, for the 

war cannot be said to be over until we have 

safely returned to normal conditions in the 
United States. Our triumph for American ideals in 
Europe will profit us nothing if we fail to check every 
menace to American institutions at home. 

The present contest is difficult only because it is hard 
to make the people understand its full significance. 
Given the same patriotic and unselfish devotion to a 
common interest that achieved our victory over Ger- 
many, I feel confident we can get back to approximately 
normal conditions in a period of six months. 

Altho handicapped in many ways, the Department of 
Justice has already forced a decline in foodstuffs of 
from 5 to 10 per cent in some sections of the country, 
according to Dun and Bradstreet’s and other market 
observers. Still greater 


We have not got far enough along to see that fanci- 
ful imaginings of dire events will be made to come true 
only by the selfish measures taken by individuals and 
groups of our citizens to safeguard themselves without 
regard to their fellows. It is time we adopted the doc- 
trine of mutual aid, and stood together to fend off a 
crisis that will certainly come if every one expects it 
and seeks to meet the danger for himself. 

In the profiteering legislation asked of Congress the 
Department of Justice will be given a mighty club with 
which to beat prices down. Legal action will be under- 
taken where it is necessary, but the less there is of 
coercion and the more of codperation the sooner the 
whole problem will be solved. 

The Department of Justice is prepared, not only to 
seek out and punish the individual profiteer, but also 
to attack the great combinations in restraint of trade 

that are even more largely 





declines are in prospect 
and can be made certain 
if full support and codp- 
eration are given to the 
Government in the pres- 
ent campaign. 

American speculators, 
confidently counting on 
an enormous foreign de- 
mand which will not be 
realized, have bought 
when prices were at their 
highest, and jammed sup- 
plies into the warehouses, 
expecting still higher 
prices later. Conservative 
estimates indicate that 
American storage plants 
now contain more than 
1,000,000,000 pounds of 
food, whereas the high- 
est point reached during 
the war was 700,000,000 
pounds. 

With a diminishing 
foreign market, and food 
prices falling in the 
United States, speculators 
are being forced to. un- 
load at a loss. Some are 








responsible for the high 
cost of life. 

With a minimum of co- 
operation the Department 
of Justice can accomplish 
much. It can, when given 
the legislation asked of 
Congress, eliminate prof- 
iteering all the way down 
the line, but that is not 
all there is to the prob- 
lem. After they have been 
driven down to fair lev- 
els, prices will still be 
much higher than before 
the war. Only the people, 
not the Government, can 
reduce this level still 
lower. 

The high cost of living 
is due in part to war con- 
ditions,’ to the increased 
cost of agricultural and 
other lands, and to in- 
creased wages paid to 
labor. There is no way of 
eliminating the margin of 
cost due to these causes, 
except by catching up on 








being wiped out. Most of © Underwood & Underwood 
them we can well afford 
to spare. Our economic 
system without them will in the future be a far health- 
ler organism. 

The Department of Justice has authority to proceed 
against food held in storage in violation of law and 
drive it on the market. But the Department of Justice 
. Must use this authority with discretion. 

When the armistice was signed and the relaxation of 
war restraints seemed in sight, a speculative fever be- 
came epidemic in the United States. It affected almost 
all classes and all conditions of men. 

The profiteers aimed to make as much this year as 
they did last and, unable to foresee what conditions 
the end of the year would bring, decided to get as much 
as they could immediately. 


“The present cost of living,” said President Wilson in his message 
to the Congress on December 2, “contributes largely to this unrest” 


production, and putting 
the brakes on demand. If 
we can produce more in 
America and demand less, 
by exactly the amount that we produce more and de- 
mand less prices will go down. 

I wish I could make every American understand that 
thoroly. If that were understood the American people 
would enter upon a campaign of conservation and sav- 
ing and economy that did so much to win the war before 
the armistice came and which would result in winning 
this great war, which is a war not merely against high 
prices, but a war against hunger and starvation in the 
great cities and towns of the United States. When the 
scant, dark, short days of winter come, unless we make 
it possible for the poorer people to buy the food they 
need, we will see starvation walk the streets of our 
cities and, hand in hand with [Continued on page 203 
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A Message fromthe british 


Nation tothe American People 
The Outlawing of War 


By Charles A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food in the British Cabinet 


WELVE months ago there were a good many 

uncomfortable people in Great Britain who 

doubted whether the war aims of the Allies 

could ever be cashed at their face value. No one 
except a miserable minority of pacifist cranks ever 
doubted that the Allies would win the war, but there 
were wise men among us, including some of our elder 
statesmen, who had their doubts about the possibility 
of finally destroying Prussian militarism or making 
the world much safer for democracy in the future than 
it had been in the past. It is to the credit of Mr. Lloyd 
George that .he never shared those doubts, and they 
certainly never entered the minds of the solid masses 
of the British people. No such misgivings troubled the 
men who enlisted or the women who took on their jobs 
at home. 

Wise and clever people might know better, but the 
British working man or woman had a simple faith that 
this was really to be a “war to end war”’—that we 
should “never sheathe the sword,” as Mr. Asquith put 
it, until the military domination of Prussia had_ been 
“wholly and finally destroyed.” The workers of Great 
Britain rejoiced to think that victory was going to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 

As regards the destruction of Prussian militarism 
the simple belief of the man in the street proved to be 
correct, and the pessimists and pacifists and superior 
people turned out to be wrong. The end of the war saw 
the militarisms and autocracies of Central Europe 
smashed and broken beyond our dreams. The whole 
Continent was littered with the shards of disrupted 
empires. 

It still remains to be seen whether the faith in which 
a million sons of Great Britain died—the faith in a 
war of redemption and resurrection for humanity, a 
war that was to free the world from the possibility of 
such a war ever having to be fought again—whether 
that faith was anything more than a sublime illusion. 

The Peace Conference has hammered the nails into 
the coffin of Prussian militarism, it has in an impossi- 
bly short time tried to make a new map of Europe 
based on principles of nationality and democracy. and 
it has given the world the first working plan of a scheme 
for a League of Nations to guarantee future peace. 

Having got so far the various delegates turned 
their faces homeward, remembering domestic affairs in 
their own countries which urgently required their at- 
tention. 

Mr. Lloyd George was needed in his own capital. The 
British people, which has the shortest memory for 
wars of any people on earth, is beginning to forget 
this war before it is settled, and to give their political 
leaders other things and troublesome things to think 
about. 

This may seem surprizing, but it is true. I understand 
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that in the United States the people have longer mem- 
cries, but here we have an inveterate habit of forget- 
ting our wars as soon as they are finished. I never 
heard of our last war with the United States when I 
was a boy and a good many of the boys of this genera- 
tion will grow up without hearing of the Boer war. 
There is not much modern history taught in our 
schools. 

But it will be a tragedy if the British people and the 
people of the United States stop thinking about this 
war and allow their attention to be switched on to do- 
mestic politics or industrial problems, without first mak- 
ing a concerted effort to get a good peace. 

As Mr. Lloyd George said the other day, millions of 
our men fought for a new world and hundreds of thou- 
sands died to establish it. If we fail to honor the prom- 
ises given to them we dishonor ourselves. 

No gne would suggest that the six months’ discussion 
which has taken place in Paris on all the questions of 
every kind that had to be answered before the war 
could be wound up at all, has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the new world to which Mr. Lloyd George re- 
ferred. No one will suggest that we have got any 
guarantee that the old world is done with wars, or has 
been made a safe place for the infant democracies that 
have been born out of the travail of Europe. At present 
some of those infant democracies are engaged in fight- 
ing one another and the great powers seem to have 
discovered as yet no way of stopping them. 

The war has ended, but about a dozen wars are still 
going on, and Russia shows no signs of becoming safe 
for democracy just yet. 

President Wilson once said that the treatment the 
western nations accorded to Russia would be the acid 
test of our sincerity as democrats. At present the peo- 
ple of Great Britain are simply worried about Russia, 
worried about the expense of our attempts to help the 
Russian people, worried by the Labor party who still 
cling to a superstitious belief that Bolshevism is a 
Russian word for democracy. We are feeling very tired 


_ of war and war taxes and war service and a good many 


people here are inclined to cut all our Russian commit- 
ments and wash our hands of the whole matter. 

If that is really going to be the attitude of the Allies 
to the Russian problem then the League of Nations 
ideal may be regarded as a “wash-out.” 

The “am I my brother’s keeper?” 
attitude may be sound business for 
the moment, but it is inconsistent 
with any idea of a world partner- 
ship of peoples. The root idea of 
the League of Nations as expound- 
ed by Viscount Grey was the recog- 
nition of a principle of solidarity 
in human affairs, the principle that 
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all the peoples of the earth are 
members of one family, that a 
crime committed against any 
one people is a crime committed 
against all, that in future all 
nations must rush to stamp out 
the first appearance of war in 
whatever part of the world it 
may break out, as men would 
rush to stamp out a forest fire. 

We cannot hold these ideals 
and yet turn our backs on Rus- 
sia, where the worst kind of 
war is still blazing, and just 
say we are leaving our Russian 
brethren to put out their own 
fires and work out their own 
salvation. 

I understand that the League 
of Nations scheme adopted at 
the Paris Conference has its 
critics and opponents in the 
United States. I am not sur- 
prized. It has its critics and 
opponents in Great Britain. 

If the peace delegates had 
had nothing else to think about 
during the conference, they 
would still have had not nearly 
enough time in which to evolve 
anything like a perfect scheme 
for a League of Nations in- 
tended to abolish war. 

The present scheme is no 
doubt imperfect. In some re- 














spects the scheme may be 6Central News 
wrong, but the idea underlying 


Premier Lloyd George is among those who believe that it will be a tragedy if the British 


the scheme is right and if only people and the American people allow their attention to be switched on to domestic politics 
the English speaking peoples ° industrial problems, without first making a concerted effort to get a good peace 


could get hold of the idea that 

lies behind those words “a League of Nations” so that 
it became rooted in their minds and consciences, we 
need not worry about the present scheme or anything 
that might happen to it. 

There is only one way in which mankind will ever 
rid itself of the curse of war and that is by an im- 
provement in public morals. So long as the great powers 
of the world believe that war is really a legitimate in- 
stitution—a proper way of settling differences between 
neighbors if all other means fail—so long shall we have 
wars. No leagues or covenants will stop a people from 
doing what they believe to be right. 

Dueling ended, slavery ended, just as soon as public 
opinion as a whole became convinced that these things 
were wrong. 

You cannot legislate very far in advance of public 
opinion in a democratie state. A law that is not founded 
on the moral sense of the community is usually a dead 
letter. 

It is not the policeman or the gaol that keeps the aver- 
age white man from stealing or murdering, it is the 
fact that his social morality is developed sufficiently 
for him not to want to do these things. The policeman 
and the assize courts are only need- 
ed to deal with the minority whose 
conscience is not properly devel- 
oped. Humanity will get rid of 
wars when humanity as a whole 
ceases to want wars, regards war 


thing. 
What chance is there of a moral 





as a barbarous and disreputable - 


improvement of that kind? The present condition of 
Europe is not very promising, and if we had to wait 
until the whole of Europe, to say nothing of the world 
outside, was honestly converted to a Christian view of 
war, we might have to wait for a few more centuries 
and a few more great wars. 

At present some of the nations in Europe are entirely 
unregenerate. 

But if we look at the question from a practical com- 
monsense point of view there is, I believe, good reason 
for hope. 

In municipal law, in the lives of separate nations, 
the reign of law is substituted for the reign of violence, 
as soon as a good working majority of honest citizens 
can be found to form a vigilance committee. They must 
be honest themselves and they must have a balance of 
force on their side to deter the minority of evil-doers 
fro-n crime. 

‘Lhe same law will hold in international relations— 
the English speaking peoples in concert with their 
friends, or the English speaking peoples alone, if there 
were none to join them, could exercize an influence for 
yeace which would change the course of history. 

They could do it not by merely forming a league to 
preserve peace, but by accepting whole-heartedly the 
idea that underlies the policy of a League of Nations, 
which has been advocated with equal sincerity on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the idea that war as a means of 
settling disputes, or of increasing territories or power, 
is henceforth ruled out between themselves, not by 
agreement, not by treaty however solemn, but because 
the English speaking peoples [Continued on page 202 








If He Were President 


The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


Herbert Hoover 
The Man Who Fed Twenty-one Nations 
By Donald Wilhelm 


OW extremely felici- 


More than all this, along 





tous it would be if, 
instead of present- 
ing a photograph of 
Herbert Hoover and saying 
“Here is virtually the only 
scientific picturization of the 
man that Science can afford,” 
Science were able to go an- 
thropology and its reconstruc- 
tion of dead ones one better 
and say, “Voters, here is an 
exact heroic configuration, 
precisely and _ scientifically 
measured, «scaled and adjust- 
ed, of Herbert Hoover, gaged 
in all directions, to all the 
factors and sentiments and 
events of his time, including 
the. Manner. in which politi- 
cians of -both parties now 
pursue him!” 
We should then have sug- 
gested the alive and hercu- 
lean figure of a man to whom 








with countless accumulations 
and interplay of ancestry, act, 
influence, a_ scientific por- 
trayal of the man would ex- 
press, of course, the fact that 
he was born in Iowa a Quaker, 
like Susan B. Anthony and 
our own present-day Alice 
Paul, and an orphan assigned 
to live with various uncles 
and aunts. The latter he quit 
when in Friendly spirit they 
insisted on his going to Qua- 
ker schools. He struck out. 
alone, in his ’teens, in Port- 
land, Oregon, hustling to 
keep his head above water 
while going to night school. 
He was the very first student 
to sleep in the big new dormi- 
tory of Leland Stanford. One 
of its first class of graduated 
engineers. A pusher of carts 
and a carrier of water in a 








the gods gave strength and 
modesty, force and no little 
gentleness, too. For there 
is no other man in our na- 
tional life like Herbert Hoover. If you do not believe 
it, just interview him a few times. He comes at one 
with a kind of caught-from-under determination and 
drive that is quite upsetting, as doubtless know the 
various Democrats and Republicans who beseech him 
to run for the Presidency. He isn’t rough; he’s 
rugged; Ernest Poole aptly described him during 
the war as “a tired man, a depressed man, an im- 
patient man, but a strong man. Tho by no means 
large of frame, he gives an impression of force; his 
limbs look hard; his smooth face is strong; there is a 
determined look to his jaws, and his eyes are steady 
and direct.” We should like expressed, also, in our sci- 
entific portrayal of the man, the vast deal of sentiment 
for him cherished by the Belgians, the Poles—other 
millions of Europeans and Americans; the judgments 
of many individuals who insist that he has all the 
strength of Roosevelt; the abiding homage of the pro- 
fession of engineers. Also observations such as that of 
Vernon Kellogg, one of his oldest associates: “To him 
one man is as good as another until he reveals himself 
less good . . . he enjoys company but he wants it to 
mean something. He has little small talk but plenty of 
significant talk. He prefers to arrange matters by con- 
ference and agreement, but not by using the big stick, 
tho he doesn’t hesitate to club when necessary. His di- 
rectness of mental approach to any subject is expressed 
in his whole manner.” 
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“Mr. Hoover carries not only a solemn pride in his coun- 
trymen, but whole-hearted faith in the mission of America” 


mine. An apprentice to a 
great mining engineer. A 
prospector, pioneer, money- 
maker in Australia. Head of 
a vast entourage charged by the Emperor of China 
to traverse great reaches of the Celestial Empire to 
create a mining code. Then, in rapid and international 
progression that was prophetic training for his future 
work during the war, all manner of developments, mod- 
ernization, salvage, of vast mineral deposits in China, 
Russia, Nicaragua, more of Central America, South 
Africa—wellnigh all over the world. In incidental fash- 
ion, he and his silent partner, his wife, all the while 
were devoting long hours to old libraries and old parch- 
ments. They translated from the Latin of the sixteenth 
century Agricola’s “De Re Metallica,” and wrote mark- 
edly valuable and lucid books on mine engineering. In 
other words, Mr. Hoover made mining a continuous 
manufacturing enterprize with engineers, laboratories 
and certainties instead of prospectors and chance. 

Mr. Hoover was living in London, hardly forty years 
of age, rich, comfortable, busy, American all thru even 
to the admirable dignity with which he refrained from 
social display, and later sent one of his boys home to 
American schools, when, one day early in the great 
days of change, our consul in London telephoned him, 
asked his help in getting American refugees out of 
war-racked Europe, to safety. Then. and there this 
young giant who, by notoriously honest but hard-hitting 
methods had proven himself so vast a success in & 
notoriously ruthless and merciless field, quit his pro- 
fession, gathered round him a force, many of whom 
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were mining engineers, and 
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organized the American Re- 
lief Committee, which to 
thousands of Americans 
stranded by war will always 
be immortal for the service 
it rendered. Then came Bel- 
gium, the organization of the 
American Committee into the 
Commission for Relief in 
Belgium—the “C R B,” as its 
workers call it—then much 
sub-royal accomplishment and 
the conversion of Lloyd 
George and so many sub- 
luminaries that in the end 
Herbert Hoover was the only 
man in Europe who could go 
and come anywhere, any time 
he pleased, and past all man- 
ner of obstacles. The raising 
of huge funds, until the Com- 
mission was spending seven- 














teen millions a month in feed- © Underwood & Underwood 
ing ten million French and 
Belgians. 

Then, the call of his homeland. He came back to 
America perfectly well aware that “one can manage an 
army or a navy or the ship- 
yards and have an excellent 
chance for trouble with sol- 
diers or sailors or unions, 
while to manage food gives 
one the supreme opportunity 
to have trouble with 
everybody”! He was, 
be it remembered, a 
mining engineer, not 
a housewife or a food 
expert or a packer or 
a farmer, and he 
knew that in Ger- 
many one food ad- 
ministrator after 
another had been top- 
=| pled off his pedestal; 
that in England Lord 
Rhondda had dis- 
placed Lord Daven- 
port; that in France 
M. Violette was about 
to give way before a 
new Minister of Pro- 
visionment; that in 
Italy, everywhere, 
food administrators 
were blamed for 
everything. It was 
no wonder that he 
told the President that prob- 
ably he would be hung on 
the first handy barbed-wire 
entanglement, and a good 
deal of wonder that he is on 
record as the only food ad- 
ministrator who, in results 
obtained and in _ general 
esteem, really succeeded, tho 
“Tho by no means large of part of his general policy, 
frame he gives an impres- 3 we shall see, invited un- 
sion of force; there is a de- : x 
termined look to his jaws, Popularity. 
and his eyes are steady” The Armistice came. One 
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The starving nations of Europe almost idolized Herbert Hoover. The children from 
a Polish orphan asylum were part of a welcoming celebration in his honor 


week later he was on his way to embark on the 
climax of his life work—to be Supreme Economic 
Dictator, and not only to feed all of Europe east 
and west of the Rhine but to give force to the 
nominal authority of the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. He rallied round him a powerful combination of 
forces from the “C R B,” the Food Administration, the 
A. E. F. This organization had charge of feeding the 
peoples of twenty-one countries, the rebuilding of in- 
dustries in many of them, the organization of exchange, 
the care and exchange of repatriated prisoners, the 
speeding up of natural production, the organization of 
communication, the care of millions of undernourished 
children, all manner of related and contingent problems, 
even dictation as to who should rule disputed territory. 
The immensity of the whole vast task can hardly, even 
in smallest part, be conjectured. He coupled up all miss- 
ing links in wire communication, using army and navy 
men to build the lines. Between the Czechoslovaks and 
the Austrians—to glimpse only a detail in the problem 
as a whole—he established a new system of exchange; 
likewise for the Poles and Serbs and others; in one 
case having to decide how many eggs a locomotive is 
worth. 

But Americans, probably, are less interested in all 
his achievement abroad than in his work, and the re- 
ward that may accrue from it, here at home. 

When he returned to America from Belgium, to be 
our Food Administrator, just at the juncture before 
his appointment was announced, he granted me an in- 
terview that was reported in these pages, in which he 
stated, with his customary decisiveness, that if the 
nation felt justified in asking all manner of young men 
to offer their lives for their country, it was only right 
that the nation also should demand the services of ex- 
ecutives in great industries such as the packing indus- 
try. He laid this rule down as part of his future policy, 
and it is interesting now, in its results, for it affected 
vitally the sentiments of three large classes of persons, 
which are certain to be of. great political moment in 
the next campaign, namely, Women, Farmers and 
Labor. 

Something new came into politics with the woman 
voter, bringing with it not only a new balance of polit- 
ical power but a healthful disregard, natural rather 
than the product of inexperi- [Continued on page 208 








Are Teachers Underpaid ? 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


This is the first of a series of articles that The Independent is going to publish 
on “What Is the Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” . We put the question recently - 
to a large group of teachers in every state in the Union and asked them to 
answer from their own experience and to make suggestions for improvements. 
Their replies came in by the hundreds and Mrs. Wilkinson, who besides being 
an author is a teacher’s wife, has arranged from them five articles that give the 
inside information on the teachers’ grievances—low pay, school board adminis- 
tration, lack of respect in the community, curtailment of personal rights, 


unwise choice of school executives. 


RE teachers underpaid? They certainly think 
so. They even ask whether the question was 
ironical! Ninety-five per cent of the letters re- 
ceived have said, comically or tragically, but 
always emphatically, that teachers are much underpaid. 
That there was any minority report is surprizing to 
those who know teachers and their families intimately. 
But even those who made the minority report qualify 
their statements, as a rule, by saying that the average 
teacher is paid enough for the kind of work usually 
done, but that good teaching can hardly be overpaid. 
And one professor remarks pithily that professors do 
not need a 10 per cent raise nor a 20 per cent raise. 
“They need a 200 and 300 per cent raise. Not to re- 
ward virtue, but to attract it.” It is most important, 
however, to consider the report of the majority. 

Many of our correspondents have begun by compar- 
ing their salaries with those of other workers, skilled 
and unskilled. Here is information about conditions in 
Los Angeles: 


Before the recent salary raises in the city of Los An- 
geles the following disparities existed there. In her sev- 
enth year of service the elementary teacher received but 
$22 more than a sewer-flusher received in his third year 
of service. She could never hope to receive as much as a 
collector of dead animals. The high school teacher only 
could attain to such a standard; and in order for him to 
do so, it was required as prerequisite that he take a uni- 
versity degree plus half a year of post-graduate study, and 
teach for three years in Los Angeles (or six years out- 
side). This condition has been improved by recent action 
of the City Board of Education, according to which Los 
Angeles salaries were raised about 20 per cent as against 
the 40 per cent rise in the cost of living! 


California pays more than many other states pay 
teachers ! 

Here is the story of a teacher in a rural school in 
the South. She was a college graduate and worked hard 
and faithfully. Her salary was forty dollars a month 
for nine months. 

Board was twenty-five and washing about five. After 
paying the usual prices for the little articles such as clothes, 
and her railroad fare home she had less than thirty dol- 
lars. (As a result of the year’s work and to last all sum- 
mer!) One of her pupils who could never make his grades 
beyond the second, went out, at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
to shoveling coal into an engine, for which he received 
ninety dollars a month for as many months as he cared to 
work. The next year the teacher remained on the farm, 
realizing more from one old sow and pigs than from her 
teaching year! 


Listen to the testimony of this high school principal! 
The humble citizens of Zamboanga and New Guinea were 
astounded when the Associated Press carried to their shores 
an account of a prosperous farmer in Iowa who paid a 
man a hundred dollars a month to train his horses to run. 
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The sixth article will set forth the teachers’ 
suggestions for the reconstruction of their profession. 


we shall be glad to have more advice 


On the last two subjects 
from teachers within the next month. 


while, as a member of the district school board, he paid a 
woman of culture thirty dollars a month to teach his chil- 
dren to grow up useful and law-abiding citizens. If it was 
the purpose of this celebrated pillar of society to develop 
a higher grade of horse sense in the community—well— 
results speak for themselves. And the sensitive nerves of 
our simple neighbors across the water received another jolt 
when reports came out of the classic land of Tennessee that 
in that state the teachers are paid thirty dollars a month 
while the state farmed. its convicts out for forty-six dollars 
a month. What red-blooded American with a desire to get 
ahead in the world would be a school teacher where the 
convict business is infinitely more respectable both socially 
and pecuniarily? 
Here are other comparative statistics: 


A teacher who has been looking closely into the matter 
has found in a radius of forty miles only one school in 
which the average salary of the teachers is as large as the 
salary of the janitor of the school. Now no one thinks the 
janitor is paid too much; therefore the only conclusion that 
can be drawn is that the teacher is paid too little. 

And here is real envy of the man with the full din- 
ner pail! 

It is an actual fact that salaries of instructors in even 
the larger universities vary from but $1000 to $1800 and 
the last figure is only attained after from five to eight 
years’ service. Why, I’ve looked enviously at the monthly 
pay check of the janitor in our building! 

When such protests against the low salaries of teach- 
ers are made by their friends, practical men and women 
sometimes reply with the hackneyed remark that “Those 
who can’t do, teach.” The truth of this old saw is em- 
phatically denied by many of the teachers and ex- 
teachers who have written to The Independent, and is 
disproved by their experience. One woman who taught 
for fourteen years, achieving a maximum salary of 
$900 a year and home in her last year of teaching, found 
out that as soon as she stopped teaching the world rated 
her at three and a half times that maximum. She ex- 
plains it in this way: 

This was not because I was especially fitted by training 
or environment or tradition for my new work (as she had 
been for teaching), but because I had the dynamic force 
to put across work that the world seemed to want. Held by 
the family tradition that teaching was one of the noblest 
of callings, that the best I had to offer was none too good 
for the youth of our land, I continued to teach for years 
after I had ceased to be able to afford it, because, “on the 
side,” and in the summer I had built up a business. 

This is the story of a professor in a college of en- 
gineers: 

A dozen years ago one of my colleagues resigned his pro- 
fessorship to take a business position. Meeting him later, I 
said, “So you’ve given up teaching?”—the profession for 
which he had trained and which he had practised for nearly 
twenty years. “Yes,” he replied with a laugh, “I’m trying 
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to lead a better life!” At the time of his withdrawal our 
salaries were substantially the same; had he retained his 
position here, his salary today would be no greater than 
mine. A few months ago I reminded him of that remark 
of his. We had both been approached by one of the many 
“war drives.” I noted that my friend’s ‘subscription was 
identical with my salary for the preceding year. The infer- 
ence seems justified that in’ his effort to lead a better life 
he is meeting with success. 

Half a dozen of our professors have been in war service 
of diverse kinds. One of them—a modest professor in a 
science which before the war was popularly supposed to 
have no relation to practical life—by his importunate in- 
sistence upon the impracticability of one device for which 
the large-scale order had already been approved, saved the 
United States the utter waste of $750,000. When he comes 
back to his lecture-room and laboratory what value will be 
placed upon his services? About the same pay as that of 
the carpenter or plumber. 


Nor is this disparity between what the same energy 
and intellect can secure for a person in teaching and 
in other callings shown only among professors and 
teachers of advanced standing. Here is the comment of 
a man who is a country teacher for sheer love of the 
work: ‘ 


I have been teaching for forty years. I began in 1879. 
Since then I have had five months of work in a college. 
The main regret of my life is that it was not four years. 
But I had no money. They paid me $12.50 a month for 
teaching [when he began] and I paid five dollars of that 
for board. Soon I married. Think for yourself where that 
left me. I couldn’t support a wife on $75 or $100 a year. 
I bought a farm on credit 
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tors; and if, at the end of the year, the trustees face a 
deficit as is usually the case, I am one of the eight or ten 
men called upon to wipe out the debt. The Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Associated Charities, the Visiting Nurse 
Association, the Salvation Army all take toll from my 
salary. 

Then in the matter of clothing I am again placed at a 
disadvantage when compared with the Italian laborer. 
While nothing is said in my contract with regard to the 
standard of dress that I shall maintain, I know full well 
that unless my clothes approach reasonably near in style 
and quality the clothes of the best dressed men in the city 
my services will not be wanted. 

At still another point my salary compares unfavorably 
with that of my Italian friend. He has his trade learned. 
It is not necessary for him to read and study in order to 
keep himself proficient. Unless I am content to become a 
back number in my profession I must attend educational 
meetings, I must read and inform myself on the great 
events that are making world history. But books and mag- 
azines cost money and travel is becoming a luxury. It is 
becoming a serious problem with me just how far I can 
encroach upon the needs of my family in order to minister 
to my self-improvement. r 

Finally the standard of living that I am expected to 
maintain is considerably more expensive than the standard 
maintained by the laborer. While my food costs no more 
than his, my rent, my house furnishings, the up-keep of 
my home and the expense connected with the social gather- 


ings which I must attend tax my salary far more heavily 
than his is taxed. 


The writer knows by personal experience that there 
is no snobbery in such a 








and worked on it seven 
months and taught five. I 
do that yet. The highest 
salary I have ever received 
was $60 a month. Last year, 
however, I sold $1500 worth 
of strawberries. I could 
make more if I would give 
twelve months of attention 
to my place, but the only 
real qualification is that I 
love children better than 
anything else in the world 
except my family. 

It would be idle to quote 
other letters of this kind, 
since it is a well known 
fact that, especially since 
the war, men and women 
are leaving the teaching 
profession by hundreds 
and that they are suc- 
ceeding, by hundreds, in 
other kinds of work. 


taught for $360 a year. 








Are Teachers Underpaid? 


Here Are Some Facts 


In a small school in the South a college graduate 


An Iowa farmer pays a man $100 a month to 
train his horses and a woman $30 a month to train 
the school children of the district. 

Teachers in Tennessee got $30 a month when 
convict labor was getting $46. 

There are plenty of places where the school 
janitor gets more than the teacher. 

A man who has been teaching forty years earns 
more money selling strawberries raised between- 
times on his farm than he does from teaching. : 

An almost illiterate Italian laborer earned $2,126 


in a year; a teacher of twenty-five years’ successful 
experience earned $2,000. 


statement. A teacher must 
live in a good residence 
district, must attend so- 
cial gatherings, must wear 
decent clothing and give 
\to charities if he is to re- 
‘tain the good-will of the 
‘community and the Board 
that controls his job. 





THER _ stories far 

more pathetic than 
this one could be told. 
\There is the story of a 
manual training teacher 
who wore a workman’s 
shirt with a soft col- 
lar while teaching in a 
private school and won 
the contempt of a rich 
patroness who did not 
understand why immacu- 














Not only does the good 
teacher make less as a teacher than he might make at 
other work, but the requirements of his life as a teacher 
are greater than they would be if he did humbler work. 
In order to hold his job as a teacher he must live at 
greater ‘expense than the miner, barber, baker and 
cook. One teacher tells why: 

While I was sitting in the outer office of an income tax 
agent an Italian laborer entered and inquired, in broken 
English, if he had to pay an income tax. Upon being asked 
what his income was he replied that he had received $2156. 
After a successful teaching. experience of twenty-five years 
I was receiving at that time a salary of $2000. The dis- 
crepancy between my salary and that of the Italian is by 
no means represented by $156. He is a laborer and as such 
is not regarded as a legitimate mark by the solicitors of 
the numerous public and charitable institutions of the city. 
I occupy a prominent position in the high school and there- 
fore am expected to give liberally. The church of which I 
am a member counts me as one of its substantial contribu- 


_late linen collars and 
light shirts were an impossibility for a man with a 
salary of $1500 and a wife and two children. There 
is the story of the country teacher who lost her posi- 
tion because the more fortunate wives of influential 
citizens complained of the dresses that forty dollars 
a month enabled her to buy. There is the story of 
the teacher’s wife who made her winter coat out of 
an old blanket dyed in the wash boiler. There is the 
story of the young scientist with a Master’s degree who | 
was obliged to take a more expensive flat than he could 

afford because there was nowhere else in town for him 
to live. He had to nail up his windows because ventila- 
tion thru them made his fuel bills too high, and he died 
in a year or two, of tuberculosis. Another teacher 
quotes a newspaper which tells derisively how the 
teachers went to the N. E. A. in a certain town “each 
with a five-dollar note and a [Continued on page 221 








Can You Tell the Difference Between Rest and Motion? Does the 
Earth Move Round the Sun or the Sun Move Round the Earth? Do 
-'Two Parallel Lines Ever Meet? Do We Need a Fourth Dimension? 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


Last week Dr. Slosson explained how the new theories discovered by Einstein 
overthrow Newton's laws of motion. Here he goes on to show by word pictures some 
of the revolutionary results of the Einstein theories on our everyday thinking 


“6 NE of the greatest—perhaps the greatest—of 
achievements in the history of human 
thought”—this is what Sir Joseph Thomson, 
president of the British Royal Society, said 

of Einstein’s theory of relativity when the report of 
the British eclipse expedition confirmatory of this hy- 
pothesis was presented on November 7. What is this 
theory and why is it so important? The mathematics of 
it are too much for most of us, but we can get some no- 
tion of it by a familiar illustration. 

Suppose you wake up some morning in a Pullman 
berth and look out of the window to see where you are. 
Your find your view blocked by a passing train on the 
next track: Now if you do not feel any jar of your car 
and cannot catch sight of the landscape beyond the 
other train you cannot tell whether (1) your train is 
moving forward and the other train is standing still, or 
(2) your train is standing still and the other train is 
moving backward, or (3) whether both trains are mov- 
ing in opposite directions, or (4) whether both trains 
are moving in the same direction, but your train faster. 
It is obvious that the trains are getting past one an- 
other. You can measure their speed of parting as ac- 
curately as you please. But all you can perceive is the 
relative motion of the two trains. You begin to wonder 
whether there is any such thing as absolute motion; 
whether there is any real difference between rest and 
motion. Is there any possible way of telling whether 
your train is in motion or not if all you can see out of 
the window is some object that may itself be moving? 
Suppose the windows were all curtained, how could you 
find out whether you were moving forward or backward 
or standing still? 

You discuss this curious question with your fellow 
passengers at the breakfast table and one of them 
makes the brilliant suggestion that it might be possible 
to determine the absolute motion of the car by refer- 
ence to the air. If the car is moving forward the air 
would stream from front to rear and the reverse if it 
were moving backward. “Suppose,” says the ingenious 
experimentalist, “that you stand at one end of the car 
and I at the other. We will shout at each other alter- 
nately and time the passage of the sound with our stop 
watches. Since sound is carried by air waves it will take 
longer for the shout to go agaigst the air current than 
with it, and from that armen wae it might be possi- 
ble for us not only to determine which way the car is 
moving but how to calculate how fast it travels, assum- 
ing, of course, that there is no wind blowing.” That 
strikes you as a crucial experiment, but you point out 
one possible difficulty, that the doors at the ends of the 
-car may be closed and the air inside is being carried 
along with the car, so no difference would be observable 
in the speed of the sound even tho the car were mov- 
ing. “All right,” replies your scientific friend, “we will 
make a preliminary test to see if the enclosed air is 
carried along with the car, and if we find that it is not 
then we will try the second experiment with the sound 
signals to see which way the air current is moving. 
These two experiments must settle it, for either the air 
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is moving with the car or it is moving thru the car. 
Can you conceive of any other possibility than these 
two?” No, you cannot, so you proceed to try the two 
experiments. First you visit both ends of the car and 
find both doors open; the air then is not being carried 
along with the car. You turn then with confidence to 
the second experiment and you find, of course, that 
there is a difference in the speed of sound whether it 
moves with the air drift or against it. 

There might, I admit, be practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying out such a delicate experiment on a 
moving train, but we need not bother with them, for 
probably the current of air thru the car would be so 
strong as to blow your hat out of the back door and 
that would settle the question to your satisfaction—or 
at least it would settle the question in the affirmative. 

But imagine your amazement if this second experi- 
ment should give negative results like the first one; if 
you could detect no difference in time whether the sound 
was sent forward or back or across the car. You would 
then have proved by experiment (1) that the air did 
not move with the car and (2) that the air did not move 
thru the car. You ‘might suppose from this that your car 
is at rest, but suppose the people on the other train 
passing yours tried the same experiments and got the 
same result, namely, that they, too, were at rest as re- 
gards the air. You would then be in a quandary, for 
your two indisputable experiments had apparently 
given contradictory results. You might get out of it by 
saying that there was no air but if not what carried the 
sound waves—and the hat? 

Now this is the quandary in which physicists have 
been for the last thirty-three years. Is there any 
way of discovering absolute motion among the heavenly 
bodies? We can observe and measure with great accu- 
racy their relative motion. The sun is seen to pass 
across the sky from east to west and man at first as- 
sumed that the earth was still and the sun went around 
it. This is the natural and instinctive assumption for 
when you first glance out of your Pullman window you 
get the impression that the other train is the moving 
one. But for the last three hundred years it has been 
the fashion to assume the earth was moving and not 
the sun. That assumption has the advantage of simpli- 
fying the calculations of the astronomers, tho I never 
could see why we should have to give up our simple 
notions of sunrise and sunset to save them a little trou- 
ble figuring. 

The earth moves—if it does move—so quietly and 
silently that we feel no jar or engine-beat to tell us of 
its motion. If the earth were perpetually shrouded by 
clouds could we find out its motion thru space or even 
its revolution? And do we actually get any proof on this 
point from observation of the heavenly bodies? We see 
them moving about relatively to each other and we can 
represent their movements most easily by supposing 
that the moon goes round the earth and that the earth 
and the rest of the planets go around the sun. But is 
this whole solar system in motion? So it seems when we 
compare it with the stars. But who knows if the solar 
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system and all the visible stars are not altogether mov- 
ing off thru space at the rate of a mile or a billion miles 
a second? How can we tell unless we have something 
that is still and fixed to measure the motion by? 

It seemed until recently that we had such a fixture, 
the ether. We know of the sun and stars only from the 
light that comes from them to us. Light, as we can 
prove by. simple experiments, consists of wave motion. 
Now, can you have wave motion without something to 
wave? Sound waves are conveyed by air but there is no 
air between the earth and the sun. So as nothing could 
be found to fill this empty space scientists had to invent 
something to satisfy their sense of the fitness of 
things. The ether was the product of their excogita- 
tions. It was a British invention, devised in the Royal 
Institution whence have come so many useful theories 
and discoveries. 

The ether, as Salisbury said, is simply the nomina- 
tive of the verb “to undulate.” It was conceived of as 
a sort of transparent jelly filling all space, more rigid 
than any solid, more frictionless than any fluid, more 
easily penetrated than any gas. It must be more elastic 
than steel and yet so rarefied that ordinary matter 
passes thru it without the slightest effort. The ether 
is supposed to slip between the particles of the rushing 
earth as the wind blows thru the branches of a tree. 

For many years after its invention the ether had 
nothing to do except to carry light about from one place 
to another. But when the electro-magnetic waves of the 
wireless telegraph were produced something was needed 
also to carry them and this new task was laid upon the 
shoulders of the uncomplaining ether. When Réntgen 
discovered the X-rays, whose waves 
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rid of this possibility by a preliminary experiment to 
see if a swiftly moving mass of matter does catch up 
and carry along with it a little of the-ether. This would 
cause a kind of an eddy or disturbance in the ether in 
the neighborhood of the moving mass as a boat dis- 
turbs the water. For instance, a ray of light passing 
close to a rapidly revolving wheel would be a little 
deflected and show a distorted image. Sir Oliver 
Lodge tried this experiment and got negative re- 
sults. That is, moving matter does not disturb or 
carry with it the ether. Consequently, it would seem, 
we are left to the only other logical alternative, 
that the ether drifts thru matter and we should ex- 
pect to detect this drift by measuring the speed of 
light in the direction of the earth’s motion. It ought 
to take longer for light to travel from one point to 
another if the earth meantime is moving away from 
the first point and it ought to take less time if the earth 
is moving toward it. Well, Michelson and Morley tried 
this experiment—and also got negative results! It did 
not make any difference whether the ray of light was 
sent in the direction of the earth’s movement or the 
reverse or across the line, it traveled invariably at the 
same speed, 186,000 miles a second. Here then were 
two unquestionable experiments apparently contradict- 
ing each other. One proved that the ether did not travel 
with the earth. The other proved that the ether did not 
stand still while the earth traveled thru it. 

Now when we get contradictory answers to the ques- 
tions we put to Nature we must assume—unless Nature 
is nonsensical—that we are asking nonsensical ques- 
tions. If in the trial of a pickpocket one witness swears 





are 10,000 times shorter than the 
shortest light waves, these were 
turned over to the ether to run. In 
fact it got so that whenever a phy- 
sicist found any action that he could 


that the thief did not run up the 
‘street and another witness that 
he did not run down the street 
the lawyer does not necessarily say 
that one of them must be a liar. 
He meditates a moment and it oc- 








not explain by ordinary matter he 





curs to him that possibly the pick- 








said: “Let the ether do it” and that 











hypothetical substance apparently 





pocket did not move or that per- 











answered every purpose until it 





haps he disappeared into the third 





dimension by climbing up a fire- 


came to this question of relative 
motion. 

Now whatever we may think 
about the ether it would seem that 
if there is any such thing filling 
all “empty” space we might use it 
for measuring the motion of the 
earth thru it as we did the air 
current in the car. If the earth is 
really revolving around the sun the 
ether must be whizzing thru its 


Everyone knows that a ray of light is bent 
out of its straight course as it passes from 
the air into a denser medium like water 
or glass, and that this deflection appar- 
ently shifts the position of the object from 
which the light comes. Einstein’s theory 
and the British eclipse observations prove, 
what was not known before, that a ray 
of light as it passes thru the gravitational 
field of a large body like the sun, is also 
perceptibly bent out of its straight course 
and likewise makes an apparent shift in 
the position of its source, the star 


escape or dropping into a coal-hole. 

So with our ether quandary. If 
the ether does not move and does © 
not stand still perhaps there isn’t 
any ether or perhaps there is a 
fourth dimension. These are two 
conceivable ways out of the di- 
lemma, tho they are not easy to 
accept, either of them. If there is 
no ether, what carries the light 
waves? If there is a fourth dimen- 


pores at the rate of about nineteen miles a second. 

But wait—there is the possibility that the earth car- 
ries along with it in its flight thru space a sort of at- 
mosphere of ether as it does of air. We must first get 


STRAIGHT COURSE OF RAY 
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sion, in what direction does it lie? But it is no harder 
to believe in or conceive of a fourth dimension than it 
is the ether, and if the physicist finds that he needs it 
in his business he will have to have it. 
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The eclipse expedition found that the stars seen about the sun appear slightly shifted from the positions they occupy on a map 
of the same region of the sky when the sun is not in their midst. This shows that a ray from a star is refracted or bent as it passes 
close to the sun and confirms Einstein’s theory that light is affected by gravitation. The observed angle of deflection agrees 
closely witht that predicted by Einstein but is twice as great as that required by Newton’s theory of gravitation. In this diagram 
of course the angle of the deflected ray and the size of the sun and earth relative to the distance are greatly exaggerated 
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The President’s Program 


N appeal for assistance in formulating and car- 
A rying out a concrete program for the improve- 

ment of the conditions of labor during the period 
of reconstruction was the burden of President Wilson’s 
annual message, read December 2 at the opening of the 
new session of Congress. 

To suppress or remain indifferent to labor’s demand 
for new standards, the President warned, was to invite 
social and industrial disaster. A return to the old stand- 
ards was unthinkable. It had led to disorder and vio- 
lence wherever attempted. Only the “genuine democrati- 
zation of industry” held a cure for present unrest. 

More than half the President’s message was devoted 
to industrial and political unrest. Its opening pages re- 
iterated many recommendations of earlier messages 
and. by Cabinet members which Congress had not yet 
carried out. ThePresident touched upon budgetary legis- 
lation; simplification and possible downward revision 
of the income and excess profits tax schedules; the ne- 
cessity of continued low tariffs, except upon chemicals 
and dyestuffs, to permit the entrance of Europe’s goods; 
soldiers’ settlemént legislation; federal licensing for 
corporations and means of stimulating food produc- 
tion. 

In considering the labor problem, President Wilson 
stressed the opinion that unrest thruout the world was 
due in large part to the Senate’s failure promptly to 
ratify the treaty of peace. Defining the causes of domes- 
tic unrest, he said: 


Broadly, they arise from or are connected with the 
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failure on the part of our Government to arrive speedily 
at a just and permanent peace, permitting return to normal 
conditions; from the transfusion of radical theories from 
seething European centers pending such delay; from heart- 
less profiteering resulting in the increase of the cost of 
living, and lastly, from the machinations of passionate and 
malevolent agitators. 

Ways of dealing with agitators and the high cost of 
living were suggested, but those who expected the Pres- 
ident to find an acceptable method of breaking the Sen- 
ate deadlock on the treaty were disappointed. Pending 
the outcome of present compromise negotiations in 
progress in the Senate, the President will refrain from 
further complicating the issue. 

He made it clear, however, that no reservation with- 
holding the assent of the United States to Part XIII of 
the treaty, which lays down international principles for 
the protection of labor, would be acceptable as a condi- 
tion of ratification. 

There could be no permanent settlements between 
capital and labor, he said, that did not recognize the 
fundamental concepts for which labor had struggled. 

The whole world gave its recognition and endorsement to 
these fundamental purposes in the League of Nations. ... 
The Covenant of the League of Nations offers us the way 
to industrial peace and conciliation. No other road lies 
open to us. Not to pursue this one is longer to invite en- 
mities, bitterness and antagonisms which in the end only 
lead to industrial and social disaster. 

In these words the President made it clear that the 
program of labor reform upon which he desired the as- 
sistance of Congress would be based upon the principles 
laid down in the addendum to the peace treaty. He did 
not indicate the legislation he believed necessary to 
carry out these principles, but hinted that he was look- 
ing for suggestions to the Industrial Conference of 
seventeen which began its sessions in Washington De- 
cember 1. 

The demands of the worker, as analyzed by the Presi- 
dent in his message, are for wages adequate to permit 
him to live in comfort without fear of poverty in old 
age; sanitary surroundings in which to work and live; 
and the means to provide for his children’s health and 
education. “In other words, it is his desire to make the 
conditions of his life and the lives of those dear to him 
tolerable and easy to bear.” 

Labor must not be longer treated as a commodity, 
the President said. Governments must recognize the 
right of men “collectively to bargain for humane ob- 
jects.” There must be no interference with the “free 
expression of opinion and with the advocacy of orderly 
political change, however fundamental.” The right of 
“individuals” to strike must be held inviolate and ought 
not to be interfered with by any process of government. 

“But,” the President added, “there is a predominant 
right, and that is the right of the government to protect 
all its people and to assert its power and majesty 
against the challenge of any class.” 

The Government’s method of handling the coal strike 
was in his mind when this was written, and the possi- 
bility that even stronger methods might havé to be re- 
sorted to in dealing with the threatened railroad strike. 
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The Government, when it asserts that right, seeks not 
to antagonize a class but simply to defend the right of the 
whole people as against the irreparable harm and injury 
that might be done by the attempt of any class to usurp 
a power that only the Government itself has a right to. ex- 
ercize as a protection to all. 

Senator Cummins took the President’s words as a 
tacit endorsement of the anti-strike clauses of his bill 
for the return of the railroads to private ownership, 
consideration of which is now being rushed by the Sen- 
ate. The worker, under these clauses, is not penalized 


-when he exercizes his right as an individual to strike, 


but only when he conspires with others to interfere 
with interstate commerce by quitting work collectively. 
President Wilson touched upon the railroad situation 
in his message only to say he would attempt to deal with 
the problem in a later address. Meanwhile the plans of 
the Railroad Administration are being made for the re- 
turn of the carriers to private operation on January 1. 

The President’s renewed urgings to acceptance of the 
treaty and the covenant as a means of controlling labor 
anrest were without effect upon Senator Lodge.. He 


clings to his plan of declaring peace by resolution of * 


Congress, and said after the reading of the President’s 
message it was only the absence of two Republican 
senators—Harding and New—that prevented an imme- 
diate and favorable report upon the resolution by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

President Wilson put forward the suggestion that the 
methods of arbitration fixed upon for the settlement of 
international disputes might well be applied to the field 
of labor, and asked that Congress consider the wisdom 
of setting up a tribunal for this purpose. Senator Cum- 
mins saw in this request approval by the President for 
his plan for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes in 
all basic industries. 
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4 HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

Prominent citizen to his plumber (timidly)': “You don’t happen 
to — an old suit of clothes at home that you don’t need, do 
you?” 


The President’s concluding note was a stern warn- 
ing against direct action and attempted dictation by 
minorities in the United States. It made little differ- 
ence whether the minority was of labor: or capital; 
there was no room here for domination by privilege. 

The instrument of all reform in America is the ballot. 
The road to economic and social reform in America is the 
straight road of justice to all classes and conditions of 
men. Men have but to follow this road to realize the full 
fruition of their objects and purposes. Let those beware 
who would take the shorter road of disorder and revolu- 
tion. The right road is the road of justice and orderly 
process. 


R. M. B., Washington. 











That there should be one single au- 
thority responsible for the making of 
all appropriations and that appropriations should be 
made not independently of each other, but with refer- 
ence to one single eomprehensive plan of expenditure 
ra related to the nation’s income, there can be 
no doubt. 


Simplification of the income and profits taxes 
has become an immediate netessity. 


Tariff Lhe productivity of the country, greatly stimu- 

lated by the war, must find an outlet by exports 
to foreign countries, and any measures taken to prevent 
imports will inevitably curtail exports, force curtail- 
ment of production, load the banking machinery of the 
country with credits to carry unsold products, and pro- 
duce industrial stagnation and unemployment. 


: We must see to it that our returning 
Returned Soldiers soldiers are assisted in every prac- 
ticable way to find the places for which they are fitted 
in the daily work of the country. 


, Altho the United States will 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals gladly and unhesitatingly join 
in the program of international disarmament it will, 
nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to make 
certain of the successful maintenance of many strong 
and well-equipped chemical plants. 


The importance of doing everything possible 
to promote production along economical lines, 
to improve marketing, and to make rural life more 
attractive and healthful, is obvious. 


— I would call your attention to 
Unrest and Radicalism +. widespread condition of po- 
litical restlessness in our body politic. The causes of 
this unrest, while various and complicated, are super- 
ficial rather than deep seated. Broadly, they arise from 
or are connected with the failure on the part of our 
Government to arrive speedily at a just and permanent 


Budget System 


Taxes 


Farmers 











The Right Road 


Salient Points in Preshdont Wilson’s Message to the Congress on Denese 2, 1919 


peace permitting return to normal ¢éonditions, from 
the transfusion of radical theories from seething Euro- 
pean centers pending such delay, from heartless prof- 
iteering resulting in the increase of the cost of living, 
and lastly from the machinations of passionate and 
malevolent agitators. ... It seems to me that in deal- 
ing with this situation Congress should not’*be impa- 
tient or drastic, but should seek rather to remove the 
cause. yt 


Food 1 Tenew and ‘strongly urge the necessity of the 

0° extension of the present Food Control act as to 
the period of time in which it shall remain in opera- 
tion. .. . 1 also renew my recommendation that the 
Congress pass a law regulating cold storage. ..: Also 
that all goods destined for interstate commerce should 
in every case, where their form or package makes it 
possible, be plainly marked with the price at which 
they left the hands of the producer. 


There can be no settled conditions lead- 
Labor Troubles ing to increased production and a re- 
duction in the cost of living if labor and capital are to 
be antagonists instead of partners... . 

The only way to keep men from agitating against 
grievances is to remove the grievances. ... 

Governments must recognize the right of men col- 
lectively to bargain for humane objects that have at 
their base the mutual protection and welfare of those’ 
engaged in all industries. ... ' 

Labor not only is entitled to an adequate wage, but 
capital should receive a reasonable return upon its 
investment and is entitled to protection at the lands 
of the Government in every emergency... . 

The right of individuals to strike is inviolate and 
ought not to be interfered with by any process of gov- 
ernment, but there is a predominant right and that is 
the right of the Government to protect all of its people 
and to assert its power and majesty against the chal- 
lenge of any class. 
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Lady Astor, M. P. 


The first woman elected to the British Parliament, Lady Astor—before her marriage 
one of the Langhorne girls of Virginia. Lady Astor ran for Parlidment on the 
Conservative ticket from her husband’s district after his elevation to the peerage. 
At her first attendance in the House of Commons she established the precedent of 
plain, dark street dress for women M. P.’s—for there seems to be no question in 
the British mind but there will be others soon to sit in the House of Commons 
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Problems of Peace 


HE failure of the Senate to pass upon the treaty 
|" with Germany and the announced departure of 

the entire American Peace Commission from 
Paris early in December have brought dismay to 
France and England because, as they say, it will be 
interpreted by Germany as meaning that America has 
withdrawn from the concert of the powers. It seems 
already to*have had an effect in emboldening the Ger- 
mans to resistance to the new demands of the Peace 
Conference in the hope of revising the original treaty 
in their favor. 

The German peace delegation has been summoned 
to Paris to sign a protocol to the treaty containing 
some new provisions as to the armistice. The clause in 
this protocol most objectionable to the Germans is that 
requiring them to pay for the German warships sunk at 
Scapa Flow. According to the armistice almost the 
whole German navy was surrendered and was placed 
in the charge of the British for safekeeping in the 
midst of the Orkney Islands. But on the day the peace 
treaty was signed all the ships were sunk by the Ger- 
mans who had been left on board as caretakers. The 
French accused the British of conniving at the destruc- 
tion of the fleet because otherwise the warships would 
have been divided up among the Allies and so weakened 
the relative strength of the British navy. On the other 
hand, some of the British naval authorities had pre- 
viously recommended the sinking of the German vessels 
on the ground that they were worthless and would not 
even pay to break up as scrap iron. The Peace Confer- 
ence decided that the act was a violation of the armis- 
tice and that the German Government should be held 
responsible for the payment of their full value. 

In particular the Germans object to the demand for 
the surrender within ninety days of 400,000 tons of 
dredges, floating docks and tugs as compensation for 
_the German warships that were scuttled at Scapa Flow 
when the armistice was signed. This claim is regarded 
by the Germans as designed to annihilate their com- 
mercial system. The Elbe harbor would soon silt up if 
not dredged. They also protest against the provision in 
the annex to the new protocol permitting France when- 
ever she will to march troops into Germany. The Ger- 
mans further protest against the continued retention 
of the German prisoners in France and their employ- 
ment in the work of reparation. The prisoners taken by 
the British, Americans and Belgians have been sent 
home long ago. 

Now that a government neither Bolshevik nor mon- 
archist has been set up in Budapest the Allies are 
prepared to make peace with Hungary. A Hungarian 
delegation has been sent to Paris to receive the peace 
terms. It is headed by Count Apponyi, who has been a 
lifelong leader in the international movement and has 
visited America in that work. The treaty with Hun- 
gary will leave unsettled the final disposition of thé 
Adriatic port of Fiume, which both the Italians and 
Yugoslavs claim. 

The question of the eastern boundary of Poland has 
been settled by the Supreme Council by drawing a line 
beyond the limit at first assigned to Poland but not so 
far as the Polish forces have penetrated into Russia. 
Eastern Galicia, which the Ukrainians claimed on the 
ground that it was chiefly populated by their race 
(Ruthenians), has been given over to Poland for 
twenty-five years under a mandate of the League of 
Nations. 

Rumania has never signed the treaty of St. Germain 
between the Allies and Austria because she objected to 
the stipulation that the inhabitants of the Austro- 
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The central figure in our recent difficulties with Mexico— 
William O. Jenkins, American Consular Agent at Puebla, 
who was kidnapped by Mexican bandits and held for ransom. 
The State Department’s two demands for his immediate re- 
lease have been complied with by the Mexican Government 


Hungarian territory annexed by Rumania should have 
equal rights regardless of race or creed. The Supreme 
Council has at last notified Rumania that she must sign 
the treaty immediately, otherwise she will be consid- 
ered as having withdrawn voluntarily from the alliance. 


Mexico 
EXICO always seems able to produce an irritant 
for the United States. The latest instance con- 
sists in the rearrest and imprisonment on Sat- 
urday, November 15, by the Mexican authorities, of 
William O. Jenkins, United States Consular Agent at 
Puebla, on the charge that he was not, as he claimed, 
abducted by Federico Cordova, the bandit leader, but 


. was in connivance with him for the purpose of discred- 


iting the Mexican Government. The evidence to date 
seems to be that this charge was trumped up by the 
Mexican authorities themselves as a possible means of 
escaping the responsibility of failing to protect an 
American official. At any rate the circumstances of the 
case received thoro investigation by the Washington 
authorities, with the result that the Government on 
November 17 made “urgent representations” to Mexico 
for the immediate release of Mr. Jenkins, and on No 
vember 20 demanded this release. 

Mr. Jenkins was reéxamined by the Puebla authori- 
ties on November 21, but was returned to jail. From 
Washington it was reported that “if the attitude of 
the Carranza government should force the hands of the 
United States, the Government was prepared to go to 
the full limit necessary properly and adequately to deal 
with the situation.” This was interpreted as meaning 
that the Administration would be prepared to send a 
military expedition to effect the release of Mr. Jenkins 
if such a drastic step should prove necessary. Further 
investigation by the State Department showed that Mr. 
Jenkins’ imprisonment must be based either on his 
personal acts or on the fact that he is an American 
citizen. The Washington Government was, on Novem- 
ber 25, still waiting. 

Finally, on November 26, the reply of the Mexican 
Government to Secretary Lansing’s note of November 
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20 was received. The note contained the refusal to re- 
lease Mr. Jenkins. The refusal was based on the ground 
that “in accordance with the Mexican Constitution and 
system of government the executive departments could 
not order the release of a foreigner on ‘trial before a 
state tribunal.” The reply attributes to our Govern- 
ment “faulty knowledge” of Mexico’s penal laws; it 
claims that “the imprisonment of Jenkins is not unjus- 
tified or arbitrary,” and that Jenkins made signed 
declarations which have been found to be contradic- 
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tory”; it asserts that the Puebla judge “has found evi- 
dence to support a charge of perjury in a judicial dec- 
laration which justifies detention, that Jenkins is 
merely detained pending trial, and that he could have 
obtained his freedom by paying bail. For these reasons 
the “Government of Mexico cannot grant the demand 
for liberation.” 

It is needless to say that the Carranza reply was 
hardly satisfactory to official circles in Washington 
any more than it was to the public at large. What the 
course of the Government would be was, however, not 
disclosed. Of significance nevertheless was the publica- 
tion, in the press of the next morning, of accounts of 
a “review” at El Paso in which mounted reserve, tanks, 
artillery and aeroplanes participated. It is no secret 
that extensive American forces are stationed on the 
border. 

After the receipt of the reply from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment there was a seeming pause in the develop- 
ments, altho there was much speculation and surmisal 
concerning it. The position of the State Department 
was that a new issue had been introduced into the situ- 
ation by the allegation of the Mexican Government, 
that Jenkins had resorted to falsification in his state- 
ments made to the court at Puebla, and that accord- 
ingly it was necessary to get at the facts regarding 
this charge before this Government should take further 
action. To this end Mr. G. T. Simmerlin, American 
Chargé d’Affaires in Mexico City, was requested to 
provide this Government with a copy of the indictment 
and of the evidence against Jenkins. The time neces- 
sary for the Mexican Government to comply with this 
request might furnish the very period of grace which 
that Government seems to have desired. 

The Government regards the Jenkins case as only 
one of many that have been accumulating against 
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Mexico, and as only part of the whole extremely com- 
plicated Mexican problem. Indeed, with the Jenkins 
case still pending, there came a report of the killing of 
an American citizen, James Wallace, an agent of the 
Gulf Refining Company, by Carranzist soldiers, on No- 
vember 26, and also of the holding for ransom during 
five months, and the final starving to death of the nat- 
uralized citizen, Otto T. Lund: The death of these two 
men brings up the roll of American citizens who have 
lost their lives in Mexico since July 8 to eight. The re- 
sult is that, after the unsatisfactory reply of the Mexi- 
can Government to the note of November 20, the rela- 
tions between the two governments are in a condition 
of unstable equilibrium. An ultimatum, the severance 
of diplomatic relations, and intervention on a thoro- 
going scale are the several steps that are regarded as 
likely to be taken by this country. The use of 450,000 
troops and three years’ time are regarded as necessary 
in order “thoroly” to intervene. 

The first of these measures was taken on December 
1.when Secretary Lansing dispatched a second note to 
the Mexican Government demanding the imniediate re- 
lease of Jenkins, and refusing to be drawn into any 
judicial discussion of “irrelevant matters and unim- 
portant incidents.” The contention of the Mexican 
Government in reference to the legal aspects of the 
case were characterized by Mr. Lansing as “mere ex- 
cuses.” “The government of the United States invites 
and desires the fullest investigation of this case,” he 
said, yet it “fails to discern in the application of the 
Mexican penal laws” “any approximation to impartial 
treatment of Jenkins,” but discovers only a “denial of 
justice.” The note continues to say, that the charge 
that Jenkins rendered “false judicial testimony” must 
be taken as “merely an expression of opinion on the 
part of the Mexican Government,” since it is entirely 
unsupported by evidence, as shown by the investigation 
of the case by the representative of the United States 
in Mexico, The only “conclusion” to be drawn from the 
reply of the Mexican Government is, then, that there 
has been “a studied effort” “to divert attention from 
the actual situation at Puebla,” and the purpose on the 
part of the Mexican Government to “assume a wilful 
indifference to the feelings of the American public 
that have been roused to the point of indignation.” In 
the circumstances “the Government of the United 
States must renew its request for the immediate re- 
lease of Consular-Agent Jenkins from further impris- 


onment.” 
The Coal Strike 


N November 14 the coal strike entered on what 
() promised to be its last stage—for the time be- 

ing—until the miners shall again use their power 
to demand higher wages and shorter work periods, or 
the operators shall overlook labor conditions that de- 
mand readjustment, and neglect to correct such con- 
Witions on their own initiative. The original demands 
of the United Mine Workers were made over two 
months ago, in September, and the strike was called 
November 1. On the 11th of November the strike 
order was recalled by President Lewis of the Mine 
Workers, and Secretary of Labor Wilson immediately 
called a meeting of representatives and operators from 
all the fields involved in the walkout. This conference 
was to begin its sessions in Washington on the 14th, 
“for the purpose of negotiating a basis of settlement.” 
The miners accepted Mr. Wilson’s invitation forthwith, 
as did also the operators thru Mr. Thomas T. Brew- 
ster, head of the operators’ association of the central 
competitive field. The acceptance of both parties wa 
on the basis of an agreement to negotiate “a contrac 








Sweeping the 
Seas Free 
of Mines 


The Allied fleets succeeded in 
clearing away the large minefields 
shown on this map just about a 
year after the war ended. During 
those twelve months 40,000 square 
miles of mine-sown waters were 
searched, some of them several 
times, until navigation in the 
former war zones is practically 
safe. The work was under the 
direction of the British Navy with 
twenty-five other countries co- ° 
operating. The American ships 
were allotted a portion of the 
northern barrage for clearance; 
the French Navy had an area be- 
tween the Belgian and French 
coasts. The Germans were put to 
the task of clearing away the large 
minefields which lie to the eastward 
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Below are the fifty-nine ships 
which made up the United States 
mine-sweeping fleet, home from 
their year of work in the North 
Sea, where they took up more than 
50,000 mines. The fleet was drawn 
up in the Hudson River for re- 
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to be in force upon the termination of the contract now 
in effect.” Accordingly Secretary Wilson was to take 
up his work of mediation exactly where it was laid 
aside when the first conference went to pieces the lat- 
ter part of October, tho with the differences that on 
this second occasion no strike threat was continually 
to irritate one party to the conference. Furthermore 
the conference was to be more representative, since it 
was to include the delegates of both miners and oper- 
ators from more than twenty states, and not alone of 
those from the central competitive field that comprises 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. This 
action of Mr. Wilson’s in broadening the representa- 
tion was a move in the direction of securing a wiser 
and more lasting outcome of the negotiations. Together 
with the firmness shown by the Government in its legal 
action against the miners, and the reasonableness of 
the miners in complying with the government’s de- 
mand, Mr. Wilson’s action may presage the adoption 
in the future of methods or of legal instruments where- 
by disputes between labor unions and employers, and 
the conditions that lead to such disputes, will be equit- 
ably adjusted thru means other than the strike. 

The President’s cabinet together with Director-Gen- 
eral Hines and Dr. Garfield met in a six hour session 
on Tuesday, November 25, but succeeded, only as at the 
first conference of miners and operators, in reaching 
a deadlock; they were quite unable to agree on the 
details of the Government plans to bring about an 
agreement. In the meantime, Ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo had relieved the monotony by issu- 
ing a statement that the operators had in 1917 made 
as high as 2000 per cent profits. To this the operators 
replied that they questioned not only Mr. McAdoo’s 
figures, but also the propriety of his “injecting” him- 
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England had chiefly ridicule for “Pussyfoot” Johnson’s efforts 
to convert the country to American theories of prohibition 
until in a serious accident he proved himself up to the British 
ideal of good sportsmanship. Some students dragged the Anti- 
Saloon League leader from the platform during one of his 
speeches and took him for a parade thru the London streets 
in the course of which his eye was so injured that it had to be 
removed. But “Pussyfoot” Johnson kept on smiling. As soon 
as he is out of the hospital he intends to renew his efforts 
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self, as an ex-governmental official, into “the present 
tense situation.” Editorial comment was also to the ef- 
fect that Mr. McAdoo was trimming his political lamps. 
Mr. McAdoo replied, reasserting the correctness of his 
figures and justifying his action by citing Section 257 
of the Internal Revenue Act of 1918 to the effect that 


“returns are to be public records.” And the Treasury 


Department issued an official statement on the 26th 
that partiaHy confirmed Mr. McAdoo. According to this 
official statement, operators’ profits were, in 1916, from 
10 per cent to 35 per cent; in 1917, from 15 per cent 
to 800 per cent, the average being from 100 per cent 
to 150 per cent; in 1918 from 15 per cent to 300 per 
cent. 

Finally, in the evening of November 26, Dr. Garfield 
made public the decision reached at the cabinet meet- 
ing. It was that the miners of the competitive district 
be granted a wage increase of 14 per cent; that the 
price of coal to the public be not increased, and that 
the Government for the present continue in control of 
prices. This decision, he said, was reached thru the ap- 
plication of the principles set forth on November 24. 
This method showed that an increase of 14 per cent at 
the present time would bring the average wages up to 
a point that would meet the increase in the cost of 
living since the last increase in wages. 

Dr. Garfield also presented the recommendation of 
the cabinet, that a permanent advisory body, headed 
by Secretary Lane, and with an equal representation of 
both miners and operators, be formed, to get informa- 
tion on, and make quarterly reports concerning, such 
matters as production, distribution and storage of coal, 
the cost of living, and the selling prices and the profits 
obtained by operators, middlemen and retailers. 

The operators immediately accepted the decision as 
to the increase in wages, but the miners refused even 
to consider it, still insisting on the increase suggested 
by Secretary Wilson, and even claiming that the Sec- 
retary had been repudiated, Nor was the situation bet- 
tered on Thursday, when, after the miners had again 
rejected the operators’ proposal that the question be 
submitted to arbitration, both parties adjourned sine 
die. Before doing this the operators and miners con- 
cluded this chapter in the negotiations by issuing state- 
ments to the public. 

With the negotiations of the second conference re- 
sulting in this unhappy end, the Federal Government 
immediately set about, by the exercize of its own 
powers, to break the strike, and to see to it that the 
country had coal. This the Government planned to do 
by various means, but chiefly by the prosecution of both 
miners and operators who might agree or arrange to 
hinder the production of coal, and by the use of both 
federal and state troops to protect all those miners 
who might wish to work and to accept the 14 per cent 
wage increase, which the operators expressed their wil- 
lingness to pay. 

However, against this effort of the Government, the 
miners evidently intend to fight. This means, of course, 
defiance of, if not rebellion against, the Government. 
The miners did not go back to work after the recall of 
the strike order on November 11, seemingly because 
of a technicality, it is alleged; and again they refuse. 
to abide by the Government’s decision as to hours and 
wages. They also plan, with the help of the American 
Federation of Labor, to fight the injunction of Novem- 


- ber 9. Thus the country is placed in a situation that 


has few, if any, precedents, and that is full of possi- 
bilities, both good and evil. The actual fight in the coal 
fields began December 1, when the operators complied 
with the decision of the Government by posting the 
notices necessary to the resumption of mining, and by 
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What Cocoa for Billy’s Breakfast? 


ILLY is just a rosy-cheeked, 
freckle-nosed boy. He’sall boy, 
too, and don’t you forget it. 


Billy is blessed with a whopping 
big “boy” appetite, coupled with an 
utter disregard of what he eats or 
drinks or when or why. 


For a good many mornings now 
Billy has been starting off to school 
or play with a good warm cup of 
LOWNEY’S Cocoa under his little 
belt. 


Now, perhaps you ask, “Why 
LOWNEY’S?” 


Quite a while ago Billy’s mother 
found that a lot of cocoas had been 
selfishly “robbed” of the nutriment 


her boy needed—a large percentage 
of the nutritive butter fats had been 
removed. 


And then, on the other hand, she 
learned that some otherwise very good 
“grown-up” cocoas were not well 
suited to her boy’s digestion. Their 
super-richness proved quite a tax to 


- his little stomach. 


Then she found that LOWNEY’S 
Cocoa contained just 254 of these 
“child-helping” butter fats. She 
learned that this correct proportion 
gave her “Billy-boy” all the good, 
wholesome nourishment he could as- 
similate, yet taxed his young digestion 
not a bit. That is why so many 
mothers say, “For your children’s 


sake—LOW NEY’S.” 


At grocers—in flavor-tight tins. 


ATTENTION MOTHERS! 
Send for free booklet “Facts for Mothers of Little Chaps”, and 
recipe book. Address the Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 


LOWNEY’S has always been in accord with the Government Pure Food Standards. It is in accord, 


too, with Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield Standard of Pure Foods: 
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The new office of Prohibition Commissioner of the United States 
is filled by John F, Kramer. He will have entire charge of seeing 
that strict prohibition, both wartime and constitutional, is en- 
forced thruout the length and breadth and thickness of the U. S. 


announcing the new wage scale to be effective at once. 
But altho troops were on hand to protect those who 
wished to work, few workers appeared. 

The issue has become a sharply drawn one between 
the Government, representing the people of the United 
States, and the miners. And the Government, to keep 
the situation in hand, immediately placed the country 
on the war time fuel basis with which it had become 
familiar, especially in the cold and dark days of two 
years ago. What the outcome will be is indicated per- 
‘haps by what has happened in such typical strikes as 
those of the steel workers, the Boston policemen and 
the New York printers. The future is always difficult 
to read with certainty, but there is no better method 
of reading it than by appeal to the past. 


The Fall of Omsk 


HE chief center of opposition to the Bolsheviki 

| for the past year has been the Government set 
up at Omsk, Siberia, by Admiral Kolchak. He 
received hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of mili- 
tary supplies from Great Britain and other Allies, Jap- 
anese troops, said to have numbered 80,000, put down 
risings in his rear. The Czechoslovaks, altho they dis- 
trusted Kolchak, were required by the Allies to remain 
in Siberia and guard the railroad. The American Com- 
‘mission under John F. Stevens kept the railroad to the 
Pacific in running order. An army of Russian conscripts 
and volunteers was raised, equipped and drilled for him 
by British and French officers. With these troops an 
advance was made into European Russia which almost 
reached the Volga River last summer and was expected 
to take Moscow within a few weeks. But the attack was 
repulsed by the Bolsheviki, who in turn pushed over 
the Ural Mountains and into Siberia. The Kolchak sol- 
diers deserted to the Soviet side by the thousands and 
little opposition was offered to the advance of the Bol- 
sheviki toward Omsk. On November 1 Kolchak called a 
mass-meeting and made a patriotic appeal for support, 
declaring that Omsk would never pass into the hands 
of the enemy, for if it did all the work accomplished 
in the hope of restoring Russia would have gone for 
naught. He promised the peasants and soldiers imme- 
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diate elections for a constituent assembly and distribu- 
tion of land to the people. 

But these concessions came too late. Already as he 
spoke the Government departments were being moved 
to Irkutsk, 1526 miles eastward, and the trains were 
jammed with refugees. The retreat became a rout and 
the rout a stampede. The Russian soldiers abandoned 
their impedimenta and threw away their guns and com- 
mandeered locomotives and trains in order to make 
their escape. The railroad soon became blocked by 
wrecked cars and fuelless locomotives. Fifteen trains 
bearing officers and their families were caught by the 
Red cavalry and eight thousand of the wives and chil- 
dren of the officers fell into their hands. According to 
the reports of the Stevens Commission the Bolsheviki 
captured in Omsk eleven generals and a thousand other 
officers and 39,000 of the Kolchak troops, as well as 
2000 machine guns, 30,000 uniforms with overcoats, 
4,000,000 rounds of amunition, 75 locomotives and 
5000 loaded cars. In evacuating Omsk on November 15 
Kolchak ordered the ammunition which could not be 
carried away should be destroyed, but in blowing up 
these stores the city was partly burned. 

The remnants of Kolchak’s army, some 30,000 half- 
trained draft troops, have been gathered at Novo-Nik- 
olayevsk, 600 miles east of Omsk, Thirty of the Ameri- 
can nurses in Irkutsk have been transferred to the 
eastern side of Lake Baikal but it is now believed that 
Irkutsk is safe for the present. Kolchak is trying to 
regain the confidence of the radical elements of the 
population that he had alienated by his military dicta- 
torship. His old cabinet has resigned and the Minister 
of the Interior, Victor Pepeliaev, is trying to form a 
coalition government embracing all parties except the 
Bolsheviki. He is making overtures and concessions to 
the zemstvos which are the local legislative bodies, to 
the codperative associations which control most of the 
trade, to the Czechoslovaks who are the most reliable 
troops, and to the Social Revolutionists who constitute 
the more moderate revolutionary party. But: Kerensky, 
first president of the Russian republic and the best 
known representative of the Social Revolutionists, now 
living in England, says of the Kolchak rule: 

There is no-crime that has not been perpetrated by 
agents of Kolchak against the population. Documents such 
as I have illustrate the barbarous conditions in which the 
people are living under these savages. In Siberia there are 
not only individual cases of execution and torture, but 
whole villages have been flogged, not excepting school 
teachers and the intelligenzia. The Administration of the 
country is reduced to a shameless and unpunished system 
of pillage. Codperative societies, zemstvos and town coun- 
cils are persecuted or suppressed. 

The Czechoslovaks also will be hard to win over. In 
fact, on the day that Omsk fell the Czechoslovaks and 
Social Revolutionists at Vladivostok rose in rebellion 
against the Kolchak dictatorship and demanded con- 
stitutional government. The leader of the movement 
was General Rudolph Gaida, the brilliant young Czech 
officer, under whose command the Czechoslovak pris- 
oners in Russia fought their way thru the Bolsheviki 
to Siberia. He has recently been awarded the highest 
military honor, War Cross, by his government for his 
successful campaigns against the Bolsheviki. With him 
were three former members of the Kerensky govern- 
ment and several members of the Duma, the national 
assembly that the Bolsheviki dispersed. Before making 
any hostile move against the Kolchak authorities the 
Czechoslovaks delivered to the Allied ‘representatives 
a memorandum asking to be allowed to go home and 
declaring: 


The military authorities of the Government of Omsk 
are permitting criminal actions that will stagger the en- 
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Ideals of utility and beauty in bathroom equipment which have been 
developing in the minds of critical people for generations are materialized, 
wrought into forms of enduring artistry, in Crane products. 

Crane craftsmen design for durability, for convenience, for the utmost 
fulfillment of sanitary requirements — and the ultimate touch of master 
workmanship. 


CRANE 


is more than the name of a vast industrial organization, pledged to the 
highest standards of manufacturing—it is the accepted symbol of super- 
lative quality i in every product to which it applies. 

To insure that standard, supplemental parts of equipments, sold by the 
Crane Co. but not made by them, are built from their own designs in 
many cases and always guaranteed by them. 

Crane bathroom appointments are limited in scope only by the desires 


of Patrons. This is equally true of Crane kitchen fixtures, and heating, 
ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. Literature on request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 
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CRANE CoO. 


_ 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
25 WEST 441 ST.NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED ——e 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT ne 
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‘When the Western Electric 


_ Company Started Fifty Years Ago 


OST modern comforts were un- 
known a half century ago. To our 
grandsires the city water supply was the 
village pump. Urban transportation cen- 
‘tered in the “depot hack”. And distant 
journeys were restless adventures on the 
turnpike stage. 


A few folks were just learning the lux- 
ury of gas, but most others still read by 
kerosene lamps or candle light. 


In the homes of the “well-to-do” the 
first tinkle of the electric bell was heard. 
The telegraph was an expensive means 
of communication used largely for emer- 
gencies. And other signs of the dawn of 
the electrical age were appearing here 
and there. 
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Upon such conditions as these does the 
Western Electric Company look back 
from its 50th Anniversary. 


It began as a small, two-man concern, 
formed to “carry on trade” in bells, buz- 
zers, telegraph supplies and other elec- 
trical inventions as soon as they were 
perfected. For the Western Electric was 
then, as well as now, the logical channel 
through which what was best electrically 
reached the public. 


Evidence of the retention of this leader- 
ship is recorded in sales that exceed a half 
million dollars a day, and a working force 
of more than 30,000 men and women. 
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The Western Electric Company is both 
manufacturer and distributor; it is at the 
same time the world’s greatest manufac- 
turer of telephone apparatus and the 
world’s largest distributor of electrical 
supplies. 


Houses well-stocked with standard 
equipment to meet every electrical need 
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are located in forty-two . 
of the principal distribu- 
ting centers in America, while twenty- 
one others operate in the capitals of 
Europe and the Orient. 


Thus, when dealing with the Western 
Electric—whether you buy a pushbutton, —you gain the three-fold advantage of 
lamp, telephone, washing machine, a reel high quality merchandise, prompt service 
of cable or a train load of several thou- and fair prices. And you can use one 
sand different kinds of electrical supplies source ofsupply for all yourelectrical needs. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh Atlanta St. Louis Dallas San Francisco 
Syracuse - Baltimore Charlotte Memphis Houston Oakland 
Newark Richmond New Orleans Cincinnati Minneapolis Los Angeles 

- Boston Norfolk Chicago Cieveland St. Paul Seattle 
New Haven Savannah Indianapolis Kansas City Duluth Tacoma 
Philadelphia Jacksonville Milwaukee Oklahoma City Denver Portland + 
Buffalo Birmingham Detroit Omaha Salt Lake City Spokane 


For Foreign Trade, INTERNATIONAL WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Canada—Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal Holland—Bell Telephone Manufacturing Company, The Hague 
Argentine— Western Electric Company, Inc., Buenos Aires Belgium—Bell Telephone w.auufacturing Company, Antwerp 
Australia—Western Electric Company, Ltd., Sydney Italy—Western Electric Italiana, Milan 

China—China Electric Company, Ltd , Peking Norway—Western Electric Company, Ltd., Christiania 

Japan— Nippon Electric Company, Ltd., Tokyo Russia—N. C. Heisler & Company, Petrograd 
England—Western Electric Company, Ltd., London Switzerland—Bell Telephone Manufacturing Company, Berne 
France—Le Materiai Telephonique, Paris South Africa—Western Electric Company, Ltd., Johannesburg 
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Everything Electrical Everywhere 
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Sondage Nisse, Stockholm 


Sweden, too, has its strikes. “Yes,” the captain is saying, “We 
ought to have sailed a long time ago, but the man who casts off 
the hawser is on strike and so we can’t move till he comes back” 


tire world. The burning of villages, the murder of masses 
of peaceful inhabitants and the shooting of hundreds of 
persons of democratic convictions and also those only sus- 
pected of political disloyalty occurs daily. The responsi- 
bility for this before the peoples of the world will fall on 
us, inasmuch as we, possessing sufficient strength, do not 
prevent this lawlessness. 

But the attempted revolt at Vladivostok was quickly 
suppressed and General Gaida was among the wounded. 
During the street fighting there were about a hundred 
casualties among the civilians. The Americans took no 
part in the contest except to rescue women and care 
for the wounded. One American bluejacket on the “New 
Orleans” was seriously wounded by a stray bullet. 
General Rosanov, the Russian commander, published 
a note of thanks to “the Allies, and particularly the 
Japanese, for services rendered to the Russian cause.” 
But Admiral] Kawahara declared that the Japanese had 
preserved their attitude of neutrality and he demanded 
a correction of the proclamation. General Gaida, how- 
ever, asserts ‘that it was the interference of Japanese 
troops that prevented the success of his movement and 
the Russian Admiral Federovitch says that a Japanese 
warship aided his flotilla in suppressing the rising. 
General Gaida has been transported to Shanghai. 

Last October the American and Allied representa- 
tives in Vladivostok demanded the withdrawal of Gen- 
eral Rosanov because of the cruelty of his Cossacks but 
Kolchak did not dare remove him for fear of offending 
the Cossacks. 


D’Annunzio and Italy 


ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, the Italian dramatist 
G and aviator who seized the city of Fiume in de- 

fiance of the Supreme Council and of his own 
Government, is bent on extending his control down the 
entire Dalmatian coast. A few weeks ago a band of his 
followers landed at Trau with the aim of capturing 
Spalato, which the Peace Conference had assigned to 
the Yugoslavs, but this attempt was foiled by the in- 
terposition of the American marines who have the duty 
of guarding this strip of the coast. 

D’Annunzio’s next raid was made on Zara, which 
lies between Fiume and Spalato. As in the case of 
Fiume the city is predominately Italian, but the sur- 
rounding country is- overwhelmingly Slav. The Pact of 
London, the Armistice and the Peace Treaty gave Zara 
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to Italy and Fiume to Yugoslavia. At midnight of No- 
vember 13 the destroyer “Nullo” with d’Annunzio and 
his staff on board left the harbor of Fiume and steamed 
southward. She was followed by other warships carry- 
ing 600 of the Arditi (Italian shock troops) and 600 
Carabinieri (Italian light infantry). The next morning 
as the squadron entered the harbor of Zara it was chal- 
lenged by one of the destroyers of the Italian Admiral 
Millo, who was entrusted by the Supreme Council with 
the protection of Zara. From the “Nullo” came the an- 
swering shout, “I, Gabriele d’Annunzio, commander of 
the city of Fiume, am going to Zara!” The sailors on 
the other destroyer, hearing this, set up a shout of 
“Viva d’Annunzio!” and he was escorted in honor into 
the harbor and thru streets to the palace, where Ad- 
miral Millo awaited him. After a brief conference he 
appeared on the balcony supported by the admiral and 
the mayor and was received with wild and continued 
applause by the crowds below. When he could be heard 
he said: 

Here today we celebrate divine service. We came from 
Fiume, where the motto is “Italy or death!” Arriving at 
Zara, we are greeted by the cry “Italy or death!” And you 
will once more join me as the brothers in Fiume did. 

The flag which had wrapped the body of his fellow- 
aviator, Captain Randaccio, who perished in the effort 
to win the Carso for Italy, was then displayed by d’An- 
nunzio, who said: 

It is made of the stuff of your suffering, woven with 
faith and sewn with constancy. From the Carso it was 
planted on the tower of the castle at Duino, so that Trieste 
could see it. To the dying Randaccio I promised to hoist it 
on the tower of San Ciusto in Trieste, which promise I kept 
after having baptized the flag with the water of Rome, the 
capital. Today I bring it to Zara, and perhaps further. 

Our great Admiral, our great citizen, you have accom- 
plished an act of faith which will be honored thruout the 
centuries. The memory of this act, the memory of this 
solemn day, which is also the anniversary of your entrance 
into Zara, will be carved upon our Roman arch. 

Admiral Millo acepted the appointment of Governor 
of Zara from d’Annunzio and placed the Italian fleet 
at his disposal. This comprizes four warships, one of 
them the dreadnought, and four torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The Italian squadrons at Genoa and Smyrna are also 
reported to be ready to aid d’Annunzio in further raids 
on Dalmatian ports. This coup d’état gives d’Annunzio 
some 50,000 troops and probably all the Italian forces 
on the eastern side of the Adriatic would go over to 
his side if any attempt were made to use them against 
him. It is feared that he may be emboldened by his 
success to make raids upon other Adriatic ports such 
as Sebenico, Spalato, Avlona or Trieste. He has also 
declared his intention of occupying Montenegro to pre- 
vent its incorporation with Serbia as has been voted by 
the Montenegrin national assembly. He openly defies 
the League of Nations which, he says, “was invented 
by international Jews as a blind for their speculations 
against the populations of the whole world.” 

As long ago as September the Serbian Government 
warned the Peace Conference that Admiral Millo, who 
derived his authority from the Conference, was 
openly participating in demonstrations at Zara for an- 
nexation to Italy. The Yugoslav delegation at Paris had 
now again appealed to the Supreme Council for protec- 
tion against Italian aggression and complained of the 
brutal treatment and expulsion of Slavic residents in 
the territory seized by d’Annunzio. But the Yugoslavs 
seem to place more dependence upon their own forces. 
They have stopped the demobilization of the Serbian 
army and placed 12,000 picked troops in Spalato to de- 
fend that city against an attack by d’Annunzio. 

The Italian Government under Premier Nitti is in a 
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New Stomachs for Old 


fered for years with all sorts of 

stomach troubleare walking around 
today with entirely remade stomachs— 
stomachs which have been remade in from 
48 to 72 hours! They enjoy their meals 
and never have a thought of indigestion, 
constipation or any of the serious ill- 
nesses with which they formerly suffered 
and which are directly traceable to the 
stomach, 


And these surprising results have been 
produced not by drugs or medicines of 
any kind, not by foregoing substantial 
foods, not by eating specially prepared 
or patented foods of any kind, but by 
eating the plainest, simplest foods 
correctly combined ! 


These facts were forcibly brought to 
my mind by Eugene Christian, the emi- 
nent Food Scientist, who is said to haye 
successfully treated over 23,000 people 
with foods alone! 


As Christian says, man is what he eats. 
What we take into our stomachs today, 
we are tomorrow. Food is the source of 
all power, yet not one person in a hundred 
knows the chemistry of foods as related 
to the chemistry of the body. The result 
is we are a nation of “stomach sufferers.” 


Christian has proved that to eat good, 
simple, nourishing food is not necessarily 
to eat correctly. In the first place, many 
of the foods which we have come to re- 
gard as good are in reality about te worst 
things we can eat, while others that we 
regard as harmful have the most food 
value. 


But perhaps the greatest harm which 
comes from eating blindly is the fact that 
very often two perfectly good foods, when 
eaten at the same meal.form a chemical 
reaction in the stomach and literally ex- 
plode, liberating dangerous. toxic poisons 
which are absorbed by the blood and cir- 
culate throughout the system, forming the 
root of all or nearly all sickness, the first 
indications of which are acidity, fermenta- 
tion, gas, constipation and many other 
sympathetic ills leading to most serious 
consequences. 


And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods 
quickly create and maintain bodily vigor 
and mental energy. In my talk with 
Eugene Christian, he told me of some of 
his experiences in the treatment of dis- 
ease through food—just a few instances 
out of the more than 23,000 cases he has 
on record. 


One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation, resulting in physical slug- 
gishness which was naturally reflected in 
his ability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds underweight when he first went 
to see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused 
irregular heart action and often fits of 
great mental depression. As Christian de- 
scribes it, he was not 50 per cent. efficient 
either mentally or physically. Yet in 24 


Terese 3 of people who suf- 


in 48 Hours 


By R. S. Thompson 


hours, by following Christian’s sugges- 
tions as to food, his constipation was re- 
lieved, although he had formerly been in 
the habit of taking large daily doses of a 
strong cathartic. In five weeks every ab- 
normal symptom had disappeared—his 
weight having increased 6 pounds. In 
addition to this, he acquired a store of 
physical and mental energy so great in 


comparison with his former self as to al-- 


most belie the fact that it was the same 
man. 


Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do almost overnight was 
that of a man 100 pounds overweight 
whose only other discomfort was rheum- 
atism. This man’s greatest pleasure in life 
was eating. Though convinced of the 
necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment, believing he would be 
deprived of the pleasures of the table. He 
finally, however, decided to try it out. 
Not only did he begin losing weight within 
a few hours, regaining his normal figure 
in a matter of weeks, but all signs of 
rheumatism disappeared, and he found 
the new diet far more delicious to the 
taste, and afforded a much keener quality 
of enjoyment than his old method of 
eating, and wrote Christian a letter to 
that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man of 70 years old, 
who had been traveling with his doctor for 
several years in a search for health. He 
was extremely emaciated, had chronic 
constipation, lumbago, and rheumatism. 
For over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal trouble which 
in reality was superaciduous secretions in 
the stomach. The first menus given him 
were designed to remove the causes of 
acidity, which was accomplished almost 
overnight. And after this was done he 
seemed to undergo a complete rejuvena- 
tion. His eyesight, hearing, taste, and all 
of his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had had no organic trou- 
ble—but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decomposition — all 
caused by the wrong selection and com- 
bination of foods. Almost immediately 
after following Christian’s advice this 
man could see results, and after six 
months he was as well and strong as he 
had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully 
as interesting, and they applied to as 
many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 


I know of several instances where rich 
men and women have been so pleased 
with what he has done for them that they 
have sent him a check for $500 or $1,000 
in addition to the amount of the bill when 
paying him. 


There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a 
little course of lessons which tells you ex- 
actly what to eat for health, strength and 
efficiency. This course is published by The 
Corrective Eating Society of New York. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner, covering every con- 
dition of health and sickness from infancy 
to old age and for all occupations, cli- 
mates, and seasons. 


Reasons are given for every recom- 
mendation based upon actual results se- 
cured in the author’s many years of prac- 
tice, although technical terms have been 
avoided. Every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible mis- 
understanding. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist, because every 
possible point is so thoroughly covered 
that you can scarcely think of a question 
which isn’t answered. You can start eat- 
ing the very things that will produce the 
increased physical and mental energy you 
are seeking the day you receive the les- 
sons, and you will find that you secure re- 
sults with the first meal. This, of course, 
does not mean that complicated illnesses 
can be removed at one meal, but it does 
mean that real results can nearly always 
be seen in 48 hours or less, 


If you would like to examine these 24 
little Lessons in Corrective Eating, sim- 
ply write The Corrective Eating Society, 
Department 412, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It is not necessary to en- 
close any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial, with the understanding 
that you will either return them within 
that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 


The reasons that the Society is willing 
to send the lessons on free examination 
without money in advance is because they 
want to remove every obstable to putting 
this knowledge in the hands of the many 
interested people as soon as possible, 
knowing full well that a test of some of 
the menus in the lessons themselves is 
more convincing than anything that can 
possibly be said about them. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society, and will be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 


Dept. 412, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will 
either remail them to you within five days or send you $3. 


Name 
GAP vives 
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hard quandary. The military and conservative elements 
applaud d’Annunzio, but the Socialists, who are the 
rising power, have denounced all imperialistic ventures 
and demand the immediate demobilization of the army. 
The recent elections gave the Socialists 156 deputies in 
a chamber of 550 and they are now definitely committed 
to a Maximalist or Bolshevik policy. They are declared 
enemies of the monarchy and demand immediate peace 
with the Russian Soviet Republic and the return of the 
Russian prisoners from Italy. 

At the opening of the new parliament on December 
1 by King Victor Emmanuel all the Socialists and all 
but two of the Republicans remained seated as the 
King entered and refused to take part in the applause 
and then left the chamber in a body before the speech 
from the throne was delivered. 

In the speech the King declared that Italy had no 
imperialistic aims and no intention to disturb the peace 
of Europe. Italy’s aspirations in the Adriatic did not 
cloak any military design and for the most part pos- 
sessed no economic value. But the protection of Italian 
populations was the duty and imprescriptible right of 
Italy. In her task of defending Latinity, of which she 
was the mother, Italy hoped to work for a more in- 
timate union with Latin America. 

The political situation has necessitated another 
change in the Italian Foreign Office. A few months ago 
Baron Sonnino was replaced by Signor Tittoni and now 
the latter has given way to Viterio Scialoia, who as 
Foreign Minister has gone to Paris to press Italy’s 
claims before the Peace Conference. 


The International Labor 


Conference 


HE International Labor Conference, which was 

the first of its kind and which convened in Wash- 
ington on October 29, adjourned on November 29 
without setting a date or place for its next meeting. 
The conference was provided for by the Peace Treaty, 
and delegates came to Washington with the full ex- 
pectation, doubtless, that the United States would par- 
ticipate, but it need not be said that there has been no 
such participation. Worthy of notice, however, in view 
of this hiatus, is the fact that the conference was par- 
ticipated in by the representatives of forty states and 
that each of these forty states guarantees to present 
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to competent legislative authority the findings of the 
conference within one year. That time alone can reveal 
what practical results this and the other recommenda- 
tions and acts of this conference will have is a banal 
assertion, as it is also banal to say “nothing ventured, 
nothing gained.” And yet the future may show other 
nations “gaining” by the use of the modern spirit of 
codperation as represented by this conference, and the 
United States left behind because it has been afraid to 
“venture.” 

The personnel of the governing body was determined 
in part on November 25. It consists of six workers’ 
representatives and of six employers’ representatives. 
The governmental representatives will be named by 
twelve countries, including Germany, and pending the 
possible ratification of the Peace Treaty by the United 
States, Denmark. 

Ten major proposals were adopted by the conference 
as follows: 


1. An eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week. 

2. Maternity benefits for working women to be paid by 
the Government. 

3. Employment of children under fourteen to be prohib- 
ited, except in Japan and India, where the age limit is 
twelve. 

4, Night employment of women below age of eighteen to 
be prohibited, except in undertakings in which only mem- 
bers gf the same family are employed. For a period of three 
years Japan was permitted to make the minimum fifteen 
for night work, instead of eighteen. 

5. Reciprocal benefits for workers between countries who 
are members of the League. 

6. Prohibition of women and children working with metals 
liable to cause lead poisoning. 

7. Creation of a system of factory inspection under Gov- 
ernment health service. 

8. Disinfection of export and import wool shipments for 
prevention of anthrax. 

9. Women and children to be prohibited from work in 
phosporus match factories. 

10. Abolition of private employment agencies and passage 
of laws dealing with unemployment, including collection and 
dissemination of information on unemployment. 


The next conference will be called by the governing 
body elected at this conference, of which Albert Thomas 
of France was on November 28 elected Provisional Di- 
rector. Geneva will probably be the place of meeting, 
provided Switzerland becomes a member of the League 
of Nations. 
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Here’s where your money goes when you buy Red Cross Christmas Seals. These youngsters are all being treated for tuberculosis 
of the bones and joints by the National Tuberculosis Association at the Neponsit Beach Hospital near New York. And the National 
Tuberculosis Association, with its 1000 affiliated state and local organizations, is financed chiefly by the sale of Red Cross Christmas 
Seals. So remember when you buy this year’s supply of seals that there are. a million people in the United States right now 
suffering from active tuberculosis. It is a menace that must be fought energetically if it is to be driven from the land 
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Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes; or ten pack- 
ages( 200) cigarettes in 
' §lassine - paper - cov- 
}| ered carton. We 

! strongly recommend 
this carton for the 


ig home or office supply 


or when you travel. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Camels certainly do 
answer your keenest 
cigarette desires— 


for quality, for refreshing flavor 
and fragrance, for smooth, 
delightful mellow-mildness, for 
“body” and for real and true 
satisfaction ! 


You have only to get acquainted 
with Camels to realize the ab- 
solute superiority of the Camel 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. 


And, how you will prefer the 
Camel blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! We 
tell you it is a revelation! 


Camels are so unusual, so un- 


like any cigarette you ever 
puffed on! They meet the 
exacting requirement of the 
most fastidious smokers! 


No matter how liberally you 
smoke Camels they will not tire 
your taste! And, it will delight 
you to discover personally that 
Camels leave no unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor! 


Compare Camels with any . 


cigarette in the world at any 
price! You'll forget ali about 
coupons, premiums or gifts! 
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A Startling Memory Feat 


That ‘You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one evening. 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 
y \ ner invited me to a dinner 

‘party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent..increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea of having 
everyone doa “‘stunt.’’ Somie sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
the piano, recited, told stories, and 
so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with. an. air..about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that 


“still waters run deep.’’ He said 
he had a simple “stunt’’ which he 
hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to 
be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five 
numbers of three figures each, such 
as 161, 249, and so on. He asked 
me to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating the 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth num- 
ber called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated the 
exact number in the position called. 


. 


It has helped me every day 


He did this with the entire list— 
over and over again, without mak- 
ing a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. And then to 
further amaze us he gave us the 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaze- 
ment at Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see a 
thing of this sort on the stage, and 
even then you look upon it as a 
trick. But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, in plain 
view of everyone, blindfolded and 
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under conditions which make trick- 
ery impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 
eee HEH 
N the way home that night I 
asked Macdonald how it was 
done. He said there was really noth- 
ing to it—simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone could easily 
learn in one evening. Then he told 
me that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they leave 
memory development to chance. 
Anyone could do what he had done, 
and develop a good memory, he 
said, by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how to 
do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one 
of the most eventful in my life, but 
such it proved to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory, and it was but a 
question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my new- 
found ability by amazing people at 
parties. My “memory feat,” as 
my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Everyone was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would tell 
him to learn my memory ‘‘feat”— 
but that is apart from what I want 
to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory 
was the remarkable way it helped 
me in business. Much to my sur- 
prise I discovered that my memory 
training had literally put a razor 
edge on my brain.. My brain had 
become clearer, quicker, keener. I 
felt that I was fast acquiring that 
mental grasp and alertness I had so 
often admired in men who were 
spoken of as ‘“‘wonders” and 
“genuises.”” 

The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to say 
until the conversation was over. 
And then, when it was too late, I 
would always think of apt and 
striking things I “‘might have said.” 
But now I can think like a flash. 
When I am talking I never have to 
hesitate for the right word, the 
right expression or the right thing to 
say. It seems that all I have to do 
is to start to talk and instantly I 
find myself saying the very thing I 
want to say to make the greatest 
impression on people. 

‘It wasn’t long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
and to say the right thing at the 
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right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantlv 
what I want 
to know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me . ; 
by dodging out 4 
of the office 
and saying 
“I'll look © it 
up.” 
* & & % 


FOUNDthat 
my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particularly in 
committee 
meetings. 
When a discus- 
sion opens up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time 
and time again I have won people 
to my way of thinking simply 
because I could instantly recall 
facts and figures. While I am proud 
of my triumphs in this respect, 
I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot 
hold up their end in the argu- 
ment because they cannot re- 
call facts instantly. It seems as 
though I never forget anything. 
Every fact I now put in my mind is 
as clear and as easy to recall 
instantly as though it were written 
before me in plain black and white. 
We all hear a lot about the 
importance of sound judgment. 
People who ought to know say that 
a man cannot begin to exercise 
sound judgment until he is forty 
to fifty vears of age. But I have 
disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than 
the ability to weigh and judge facts in 
their relation to each other. Memory 
is the basis of sound judgment. Iam 
only thirty-two, butmany times I 
have been complimented on having the 
judgment of a man of forty-five. I take 
no personal credit for this—it is all due to 
the way I trained my memory. 









“Our president complimented me on always 
being able to tell him instantly facts he wanted 
to know.” r 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. 
remail the course to you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
in full payment of the Course. 
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HESE are only a few of thenun. 


dreds of ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. No longer do I 
suffer the humiliation of meeting men I know 
and of not being able to recall their names. 
The moment I see a man his name flashes 
to my mind, together with a string of facts 
about him. I always liked 
to read but usually forgot 
most of it. Now I find it 
easy to recall what I have read. 
Another surprising thing is 
that I can now master a sub- 
ject in -consider- 
ably less time than 
before. Price lists, 
market quota- 
tions, data of all 
kinds, I can recall 
in detail almost at 
will, I rarely 
make a mistake. 

My vocabu- 
lary, too, has 
increased wonder- 
fully. Whenever 
I see a striking 
word or expres- 
sion, I memorize it 
and use it in my 
dictation or con- 
-versation. This 
has put a remark- 
able sparkle and 
pulling power into my conversation and 

usiness letters. And the remarkable part of 
it all is that I can now do my day’s work 
quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do 
not have to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that 
since my memory powers first attracted the 
attention of our president, my salary has 
steadily been increased. Today it is many 
times greater than it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 

* He & KX 
HAT Macdonald told me that event- 
ful evening was this: “Get the Roth 

emory Course.” I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I 
have told you about. The publishers of the 
Roth Memory + lle Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable 
memory that they will gladly send the 
Course to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until 
you have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
— gon If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you find, as thousands 
of others have found, that the Roth Memory 
Course will do wonders for you, then merely 
send five dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. 
Now you can have it. Remember, you pay 
no’money until you have proved that the 
Course will benefit you. ou have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by taking 
immediate action. So mail the coupon NOW 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Inde 
Dept. R., __ 119 West 40t 


ndent Wee 


Street, New York. 


I will either 
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Formamint is recommended A\ 
by the leading throat specialists— | 
do you know why? 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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T is because, long before you ever heard of 

Formamint, it was submitted to the leading 

specialists of the world for trial in the great hospitals 
and for examination by experts on bacteria. 


Not until a verdict was rendered of 
its extraordinary germ-killing power, 
of its harmlessness to body tissues, 
and of its welcome superiority to the 
awkward gargles, was Formamint 
brought directly to your attention. 


This scientific endorse- 


who are getting such fine results from 
using Formamint in mouth and throat 
troubles and as a preventive against in- 
fection. Formamint combinesapower- 
ful germ-destroying agent in the form 
of adelicious tablet, which melts in the 

mouth fluids and bathes 





ment of Formamint ac- 
counts for the confident 
tone of our announce- 
ments. We are firmly 
convinced of the value of 
Formamint and we wel- 
come with pleasure, but 
without surprise, the daily 
receipt of enthusiastic 
testimony from people 





Write Today for 
FREE Sample 


It is of generous size 
and will prove to you 
that Formamint is 
wonderfully effective 
as well as pleasant in 
mouth and throat 
troubles Senda2-cent 
stamp to pay postage 
and we will gladly send 
you this free trial tube. 


the sore parts in a sooth- 
ing and healing solution. 


It is a pleasure to use 
Formamint. It tastes al- 
most like a confection, in 
spite of its fatal action on 
germs, and is of proven 
harmlessness to the mem- 
brane im the mouth of 
even a child, 








THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 120W. 18th Street, New York City 
















Base andFloc 
one continuous 
piece. 
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Imperial Sanitary Floor 


non-tlippery surface, 
crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, laundry, 
‘Theater, Hotel, Factory, 
all where a beautiful, substantial and f. 

‘our choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 
IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1116 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 





















Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


Each Memo Separate 


Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which, when attended to, is torn out 

Live notes only. No searching thru obsolete notes. Everything ready for 

instant reference. Handy pocket in cover. 
With each 


Sin.x5in, 381-2in. x7 in. 
Handsome Black Leather 00 50 
Cowhide ee 1.76 2.00 
Morocco - 


ae a, ee 2.25 8.00 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder 2 3-4 in. x 3 3-4 in., with pencil and 

extra filler, $1.00; in Patent Leather, $1.26. 

Extra Fillers 
Size B,3 in.x5 in. (4 coupons to the page . 
ize A 31-2in.x7 in. (6 coupons to the page - dos. 
Bins L, 2 3-4 in. x 9.84 in. (3 coupons to the . 100 per dos- 

‘ame i on cover—25e extra 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us. Stationers write. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 80 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 
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What Canada Has Done for 
Returned Soldiers 


ANADA is. spending about $37 

per capita this year in making 

provision for her soldiers and 
their dependents. Comradeship in arms 
promotes mutual interests, so Ameri- 
cans are interested in how their Cana- 
dian cousins are spending this money 
and what they have done to date. 

In caring for her soldiers and their 
dependents the Dominion is manifest- 
ing the characteristic heartiness with 
which she entered the war. While ad- 
mitting, as do all countries, that noth- 
ing can adequately repay the soldiers 
for their sacrifices, still she is acting 
upon the principle that much can and 
should be done to make up the loss 
which those who fought her battles 
have sustained. This is particularly 
true in .the matter of pensions, the 
Canadian scale being the most liberal 
in the world. 

In order that the extent of Canada’s 
undertaking in this respect may be 
realized, it should be remembered that 
she enlisted 595,000 men, of whom 420,- 
000 went overseas. Her total casual- 
ties were: killed or died of wounds, 
50,869; died of other causes, 4030; 
missing, or prisoners, 10,237; wounded, 
149,709. 

During the present fiscal year Can- 
ada will pay out on account of her re- 
turned soldiers, or the dependents of 
the fallen, over $300,000,000, made up 
as follows: War Service Gratuities, 
$130,000,000; Soldier Land Settlement, 
$110,000,000; Pensions, $33,000,000; 
Soldiers’ Civil Reéstablishment, $32,- 
500,000. One-third of this, however, 
will be in the form of advances under 
the Soldier Settlement scheme that will 
be repaid. This ‘expenditure will be 
made by a country of 8,500,000 people 
at most, whose estimated revenue this 
year is $270,000,000 and whose annual 
revenue at the outbreak of war was 
but $163,000,000. 

The War Service Gratuity is paid to 
men who have seen service overseas, 
its purpose being to provide the soldier 
on his discharge from duty with a sum 
of money sufficient to enable him to 
buy necessaries and to maintain him- 
self during the interval between his 
discharge and the time of settling down 
into civilian life. By it sergeants, cor- 
porals, lance corporals and private sol- 
diers who have served overseas receive 
$100 a month, if they have dependents, 
and $70 a month if they have none, 
the period of payment depending on 
length of service, six months being the 
maximum. Over $70,000,000 have al- 
ready been paid on this account. 

The work of Soldiers’ Civil Reéstab- 
lishment undertaken by Canada is ad- 
mitted by experts to be the most thoro 
and extensive undertaken by any coun- 
try in the world. That the appropria- 
tions for it this year amount to $33,- 
000,000 is good evidence of its compre- 
hensiveness. In short, it takes the sol- 
dier at the discharge depot and looks 
after him until he finds his place again 
in civilian life. If he is physically fit 
to work it gets him in touch with op- 
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portunities for employment. If he is 
ill and his illness, or disability, is of a 
nature such as is not treated by the 
regular military hospitals, the depart- 
ment gives him special treatment. If 
thru disability he is prevented from 
following his old vocation, he may, if 
he so desires, be trained for a new one. 
Free medical treatment for one year is 
provided for all soldiers after their 
discharge; artificial limbs and ortho- 
pedic appliances are also supplied. 

From the various classes of the 
Vocational Training branch over 4000 
returned men have been graduated, 
and, at the present time, 11,000 are 
now receiving instruction. Four-fifths 
of these graduates are today earning 
more money than they did before the 
war. Thousands of others have been 
helped to secure employment and as- 
sisted in a general way. 


HE Soldier Settlement scheme, the 
purpose of which is to settle soldiers 
on land under such conditions as will 
enable them to make good over a series 
of years, is by far the greatest under- 
taking of its kind that has ever been 
launched by a Canadian Government. 
A preliminary census of the men over- 
seas had disclosed that a very large 
proportion of them desired to farm; 
but the number of applicants eager to 
take advantage of the scheme has 
greatly exceeded expectations. Every 
returned man, in addition to his civilian 
right of entry for a 160 acre home- 
stead, has a soldier’s right. In other 
words, he is entitled to 320 acres of 
homestead land. It is estimated that, 
in this way, 1,250,000 acres have been 
secured by returned soldiers. 

The Soldier Settlement scheme pro- 
vides for advances limited in each case 
to $7500, a certain proportion of which 
may be applied for each of the follow- 
ing purposes: for the acquiring of land, 
for implements, for livestock, for 
buildings and general improvements. 
Repayment may be made at annual in- 
tervals over a period of twenty-five 
years. Most supplies may be obtained 
at reduced prices. Every applicant for 
a loan is examined as to his qualifica- 
tions for farming, and, if he needs 
training, it is made available for him. 
At the end of August over 31,000 ap- 
plications had been received, of which 
23,000 had been approved. Loans had 
been granted to 10,000 applicants, ag- 
gregating $30,000,000. As much as 
$2,270,000 has been loaned in one week. 

Canada points with pride to the fact 
that she has already settled on land 
more than double the number of sol- 
diers settled by Great Britain, the 
United States, Australia and New 
Zealand combined. 

In the making of appointments to 
the Civil Service the returned soldier 
gets first consideration. He pays no ex- 
amination fees and, in examinations 
his 60 marks are equal to the civilian’s 
100. In the April-June period this year 
over 3000 returned men received Civil 
Service appointments. 


W. G. C., Ottawa. 
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McCutcheon’s - 


Scarfs and Sweaters 


Made in America from the 
Finest Imported Yarns 


ATTA TATA 


Providing warmth and protection, 
combined with smartness, equally 
suitable for the Golf Links, Motor or 
Steamer Wear. 





Pure Camel’s Hair Sets, 
in the natural color, con- 
sisting of: 


Smart Tuxedo Sweaters, 
as illustrated, $22.50 


Medium and Large Scarfs, 
$7.50 and 14.50 


Turbans, illustrated, and 
Tam O’Shanters, $10.75 





Wool Scarfs and Muffs, matched sets in Brown, 
Fawn, Navy, Oxford and Black. $25.00 set. 


Brushed Wool Sweaters. Belted model with con- 
vertible collar, Heather and plain colors. $14.50. 


Mohair Tuxedo Model, colors: Brown trimmed 
with Tan, Black with White, Navy with White, 
par with Lavender; Grey and Brown, self-trimmed. 
18.50. 


Shetland Weave Tuxedo Model, with sash, colors: 
Black, White, Navy, Purple, Wisteria, Copen, Rose, 
Camel, and Heather. $14.75. 


Send for new 32-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
0000000 


[STOP THE LEAKS THAT KEEP YOU POOR 


It is not what you earn, but what you save that makes you rich. 
No matter how large your income, you will never save as much as you 
should until you get the knack. 

Saving money is not hard work once you learn the secret. Sav- 
ing does not mean going without the things you need; it means man- 
aging your money so well that you can buy more. 

Read “The Couple That Spent Every Cent” on page 209, and 
Beis how to beat the high cost of living. 
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Six hundred and fifty of these rare 
spirits are today serving the higher life 
of the nation in our chain of schools. 


Teachers in The 


American Mis- 
sionary Associa- 
tion Schools. 


Throughout seventy-five years these 
have supplied to the lowly and op- 
pressed of America lofty ideas, sound 
types of faith and exalted standards 
of morality. 

Their spirit has given a humanity 
and a divinity to countless lives. 

Their character has ennobled 
scores of depressed communities. 

Their technical skill has raised edu- 
cational standards in city, town and 
rural parts. 

Their influence has assuaged the 
bitterness of race animosity and 
brought forbearance, good will and 
kindliness wherever they have gone. 


WE STAND BEHIND THEM. 
WILL YOU LEND A HAND? 





Send a teacher as your personal 
representative. 


“How much will it cost me?” 


That depends upon the position of your 
Teacher. Write and we will tell you 
about it. 





To The American Missionary Association, 
Dept. I, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Desiring a share in ihe support of your 
Teachers, I am sending a contribution. 


BEE ce ccvceevccvcveccescccoseoeoccees 
BRAID sc ciwcic ceccescccccececess soccceoeee . 
Address. TEPER EEOEEE EEE EEE eee SD ee 
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They Call New England Highbrow — But 


HERE are over three hundred 

thousand illiterates in Massachu- 

setts, nearly one in ten of the 
population—and they dg not include in- 
fants in arms but only those of an age 
at which a knowledge of reading and 
writing is indispensable to efficiency 
and active citizenship. As soon as Mas- 
sachusetts found out about it, she de- 
cided to remedy this state of things at 
all costs. The Department of University 
Extension of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, together with the Americaniza- 
tion Division of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety and the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Immigration, 
set to work to secure classes where for- 
eign-born adults might learn to speak 
English and to read and write it. The 
coéperation of employers was invoked. 
Meetings were held with them individ- 
ually and with their associations, and 
they were shown with the aid of actual 
figures that the appointment of teachers 
and the holding of classes, even in the 
firm’s time, was not only a thing they 
could afford but a paying proposition. 
For it meant fewer accidents, less off- 
time, quicker contact and understand- 
ing between laborers and foremen, & 
reduced labor turnover. 

Investigations were made to discover 
why so many foreign-born adults in the 
state had hitherto neglected to learn 
the English language and to attain to 
proficiency in reading and writing. The 
department discovered that the fault 
lay not only with the insufficiency of 
opportunities to learn, but that the 
method of teaching usually was “all 
wrong.” The teachers, more often than 
not, were taken from the public schools 
and had no idea how to keep a class of 
grownup folks interested. The text- 
books, illustrated, told in some detail 
of Tom’s adventure with his kitten and 
how Jane helped her mother to wash, 
but were somewhat silent on such top- 


ics as the pay envelope, the “boss,” the 
street cars, the political system of the 
state, or even the weather. The depart- 
ment, therefore, selected new textbooks; 
and it trained a new type of teacher 
for this special job. Some of them were 
school teachers who had shown special 
aptitude for this work, especially those 
who could talk, in case of need, to 
their grownup pupils in their own 
tongue. Some were foremen and others 
from the manufacturing plants, select- 
ed by their employers for this special 
work. A few others, from various pro- 
fessions, also volunteered. For these 
instructors, special courses were insti- 
tuted in Lawrence, Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, Taunton, Fall River and other 
cities with large foreign-born popula- 
tions. An expert in immigration edu- 
cation was appointed by the University 
Extension Department to organize and 
himself give some of these sources of 
instruction—usually short and inten- 
sive, and held in the evenings. 

The interest and demand for such 
teachers have grown so much that the 
organization of a special course to 
train instructors for the courses to 
teach the English language teachers 
has jocularly been suggested. The suc- 
cess of the movement is indicated also 
by the increasing number of firms 
which, not content only with encour- 
aging their employees in a general way 
to take advantage of the evening 
schools, have either organized classes, 
“on the company’s time,” at the plant, 
or taken other steps to secure a larger 
attendance. Among these steps the most: 
notable are the appointment of officials 
whose duty it is to induce foreign-born 
employees to learn English by attend- 
ing classes, and the introduction of 
schemes of bonus payments, wage in- 
creases and promotions as recompense 
for good class attendance, 


Getting the Most from Our Gifts 


affair ever since Robin Hood 

robbed the rich to pay the poor, 
and those who have the wherewithal 
to give largely are still sometimes sub- 
jected to much the same process—tho 
what used to be plain plunder is now 
called overhead expenses! 

The man who gives must trust his 
money to a social welfare organiza- 
tion, but he is entitled to the assurance 
that it will be used in an absolutely re- 
sponsible and reasonably competent 
way. 

In the case of the majority of estab- 
lished social agencies, this is of course 
true. But there are many which should 
be carefully investigated before one 
decides to give his support, and usu- 
ally the facilities for such study are 
not at the command of the individual 
donor. 

A year ago, a number of substantial 
business men and community leaders, 
officials of the larger war chests, de- 
cided that they must have disinterested 
information about the hundreds of war 


(CF stair « has been a complicated 


charities which were clamoring for 
support. They therefore organized on 
a codperative basis what is now known 
as the National Information Bureau, 
with a small staff of experienced social 
workers. The Bureau at once began to 
make original, nation-wide investiga- 
tions. A set of standards was formu- 
lated, calling explicitly for responsible: 
control; a necessary purpose which 
does not duplicate that of another or- 
ganization already adequately covering 
the field; sound business methods, in- 
cluding regularly audited accounts; 
and the avoidance of undesirable 
schemes for raising money, such as 80- 
licitation on commission and extrava- 
gant “benefits.” Organizations were 
endorsed if they complied with these 
requirements. : 
The wave of patriotic generosity 
which swept over the country when we 
entered the war undoubtedly carrie 
some crooks into congenial opportuni- 
ties and some incompetents into re 
sponsible positions. The Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York estimates 
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that $3,000,000 collected for war char- 
ities went into private pockets in New 
York alone in a year. Not long ago a 
benefit “society circus” was projected 
from which the professional producer, 
by contract, was to have 80 per cent 
of the proceeds. 

Protecting the giving public from 
gross imposition of this sort has been 
a part of the work of this Bureau, but 
in the long run a minor part. It has 
been constructively helpful to societies 
whose purpose was sincere, aiding them 
to clarify their financial operations, 
suggesting better administrative meth- 
ods, and persuading them whenever 
possible to make necessary changes 
that brought their work into line with 
the best and wisest policies. 

Then, too, it has discouraged super- 
fluous undertakings, like that of the 
man who insisted on collecting funds 
to buy a certain kind of hospital sup- 
plies for army hospitals, tho the insti- 
tutions were well supplied and one, at 
least, flatly announced that -it could 
not accept his gifts under any condi- 
tions. 

Both positively and negatively, there- 
fore, the National Information Bureau 
has acted to further legitimate and 
useful war relief. Out of 320 organiza- 
tions investigated, only 93 were en- 
dorsed. Gifts amounting to $40,000,000 
were safeguarded. 

The Bureau has now been reorgan- 
ized to perform a similar service in 
the broad field of domestic social, civic 
and philanthropic organizations. It is 
studying nearly 200 such agencies 
which ask support from the national 
public. The standards to which it asks 
them to conform were formulated by 
a committee representing jointly the 
contributing public and organized so- 
cial work, and embody the best judg- 
ment of generous business men and ex- 
perienced social welfare executives. Its 
officers, too, are drawn from both 
groups. Gustavus D. Pope of Detroit, 
the president, and Paul L. Feiss, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer of the Bu- 
reau, are business men of prominence, 
while the secretary, Allen T. Burns, is 
director of the Americanization Study 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

The expenses of the Bureau, which 
conducts its own investigations, are 
borne by members and voluntary con- 
tributors. Organizations whose work 
brings them within the scope of the 
Bureau’s investigations are not per- 
mitted to contribute to its funds. It has 
no official or commercial status, but ex- 
erts the influence which comes from 
the voluntary use of the Bureau by 
charitable contributors whose support 
is essential to the social agencies in- 
volved. Detailed reports are made to 
both individual and corporate members. 

In an impartial and disinterested 
way, the Bureau is helping to put na- 
tionally organized social work on.a 
firm and more productive basis, which 
enables the giver to get more results 


from his contribution to social better- 
ment, 
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The Gift ofa 
Thousand Uses 
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AGENTS 

AGENTS INSYDE TIRES 
—inner armor for automobile tires. prevent punctures and blow- 
outs, double tire mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. 
AMERICAN A(CESSORIES CO.. Cincinnati; Ohio Dept 109 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 218 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Highest quality ROOFIN G = 


Galvanized— 
Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper, 32 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. »%« % 


These are the most satisfactory ized 






rSteel isused. Sold by weight 


1 ng metal merchants. For fine reside use KEYsTONE Copper Steel Roofing 
in Plates. Write for free “Better Buildings’* booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Mosaic of Misunderstanding 


On the Fringe of the Russian Baltic 
By Justin Hartley Moore 


A Member of the American Relief Administration 


N the way to the Baltic I had the rather un- 

usual experience of sailing thru the North Sea 

and the Kiel Canal two weeks before the sign- 

ing of the peace treaty. A few half submerged 
hulks in the Channel were grim reminders of what had 
been the national German sport in these waters. Other 
reminders less static were the floating mines—black 
ones and red ones, both with wicked looking little horns 
on ’em like particularly disagreeable warts. A lively 
rush for our 3-inch gun would begin whenever one of 
these round dangers was sighted—the sailor lads carry- 
ing the big shells, the officers busy with their field- 
glasses—the captain waiting to give the word to fire. 
As the British were rumored to have offered five guineas 
for every mine sunk, the captain watched the targets 
almost with affection, and we steered very close. Fortu- 
nately, most of them were “duds” and when hit merely 
broke and sank. But one was very much alive, indeed, 
and exploding dropped one of its fragments as big as 
a wash bowl on the upper deck—a souvenir for the 
sailors to raffle. One man looked longingly at the dent 
in the deck, wishing he could take that home, too. Some 
enterprizing American is going to start a souvenir fac- 
tory soon in Europe. You’ve seen those German helmets, 
gentle reader, with the bul- 


we recalled all those fairy tales about paper clothing. 
In Kiel harbor were many high-powered motor boats, 
many beautiful yachts filled with well-dressed pleasure 
seekers, and on the shore thousands of bathers splash- 
ing and sunning themselves. Did they know their coun- 
try had been at war? One wondered. 

But the people of Libau knew and all too well. While 
we were at anchor under the guns of British warships 
in the outer harbor, a little skiff came out, a bearded 
old man at one oar and his wife at the other, two boys 
at the stern—all four of them with eyes only for the 
scraps of bread cast overboard with the evening’s gar- 
bage. For an hour they picked up bits of bread and 
laid them on the front seat to dry. “These Russians 
don’t mind if their grub is salty, do they?” said some- 
body, but we didn’t look at each other, for there was 
a bit of salt on every cheek as we watched the gaunt 
sufferers. 

“Why don’t the old scarecrow row nearer sO we can 
chuck him something?” said a major. So I made bold 
to use two of the five words of my Slavic vocabulary. 
Vot chleb, “here is bread.” They didn’t mind my bad 
accent or pronunciation, but took the loaves and blessed 
us. Nor was it harsh, their language—so fervent in 

gratitude. The old patri- 





let hole in ’em—the bullet 
with which the modest 
doughboy made good the 
change of ownership? 
Doughty hero. But it is 
whispered that these bul- 
let holes were made... 
but why spoil the market 
value of battle souvenirs. 
Heligoland takes the prize 
for searchlights—you could 
almost read your neigh- 
bor’s thoughts by them ten 
miles away. Steep and stark 
cliffs, one wished that the 
demolition of the hidden 
cannon had already been 
begun. At the mouth of 
the Kiel Canal the cannon 
weren’t hidden. They were 
very evident, indeed; they 
bristled like the Kaiser’s 








arch’s face reminded me 
disturbingly of Elijah. 
More than one European 
peasant thinks of Hoover 
and the Americans today 
as the prophet thought 
about the ravens—a me- 
dium of God sent to com- 
fort and sustain. 

The next day we went 
ashore and found hundreds 
of German troops in the 
town—a peculiarly hard- 
boiled variety of Huns 
known as the Iron Divi- 
sion. They were the hardest 
of hard-boiled eggs. And 
you could almost crack a 
nut against the faces of 
their officers, they were 
that flinty! Our _ brash 


- 








mustachios, only they 
werent pointed upward, 
but right at that little 
ticklish spot of your midriff. You lit a cigaret and 
watched them bristle. But after a while it was more 
fun to watch something else that didn’t bristle quite 
so much—because . . . “Why in hell didn’t the Allies 
take away those guns?” asked a brash young lieutenant 
next me. I couldn’t answer him. Who can? 

It took eight hours to go thru the canal, which is a 
bit longer than the ene at Panama. Herd upon herd of 
sleek, fat cattle on either shore. Hundreds of well-fed, 
happy little tow-headed children playing near the water. 
Were these the poor starved creatures the American 
papers had been talking about? And the adults—good, 
solid clothes, good, strong leather shoes—felt hats— 
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A group of Polish children on their way to Holland to 
be fed and cared for by the Jewish Committee of America 


young lieutenant thereupon 
turned to me and said: 
“Why in hell do the Al- 
lies allow German troops 
to occupy this part of the world?” I don’t know, do 
you? The natives of Libau and its hinterland are still 
wondering. One result of the occupancy was the de- 
parture every day during almost the entire month of 
June, for Germany, of two hundred full laden railroad 
ears from the new republic of Latvia—cars filled with 
farm produce, cows, horses, lumber, even furniture 
pilfered from the Lettish peasantry. In some cases 4 
written receipt was given for the stuff, in others only 
a verbal promise to pay. Altho the troops withdrew 
from Libau on June 23, they are in the interior of Kur- 
land at the present day, robbing and pillaging the in- 
habitants. Besides Kurland the other two districts 
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A Mosaic of Misunderstanding 


composing the new republic of Latvia, 
—namely Lettgallia and the southern 
part of Livland, or Livonia, are in all 
likelihood similarly oppressed, altho 
exact information is lacking at the 
present moment. On July 10th a Lettish 
acquaintance of the writer, returning 
to Libau from his estate twenty miles 
distant, was robbed three times—twice 
of three rubles and once of seven 
rubles. Any well to do Lett is fair play 
to members of the Iron Division. They 
didn’t call it robbing—only a forced 
loan. 

Who are the Letts? To look at them 
you'd say they’re a natural enough 
sort of people, just about as human as 
anybody else. If you ask a Russian 
what a Lett is, he’ll shrug his shoul- 
ders and say some naughty cuss word. 
Ask a German and he’ll probably say 
sweinfleish. Ask a Jew and he’ll dodge 
as if fearing a blow. Ask a Lett and 
you'll get a first rate description of an 
angel. And on the other hand, if a 
Lett becomes friendly, he’ll pigeonhole 
you some day and speak of Germans 
in a way to make a Frenchman admir- 
ingly envious of such a vocabulary of 
invective. Get your Lett friend talking 
next about Russians and he’!l look dag- 
gers perhaps, but not say much, for 
the reason that while the Letts are 
passionately resolved to be independ- 
ent, rather than hoist the German flag 
they would infinitely prefer union with 
Russia. The trouble with Eastern Eu- 
rope is just this angry welter of racial 
antagonisms. Even the Letts and their 
kindred, the Lithuanians, are rather 
cool to each other—although in race, 
language and history they are nearly 
alike. But if necessary they would fuse 
rather than be subject to the Poles, 
whem they hate vigorously. Then there 
are the Finns hating the Russians, the 
Russians hating the Swedes, the Ru- 
manians hating the Ukranains, the 
Czecks hating the Italians, the Ger- 
mans and the Poles, the Austrians hat- 
ing the Hungarians, the Albanians 
hating the Greeks, the Turks hating 
everybody, and everybody hating the 
Armenians—while as for the Jews— 
but let us breathe no slander about 
Trotzky’s brothers or cousins because 
maybe he wouldn’t like it. And all this 
mazy mosaic of hatreds is composed of 
“Christian” nations. 

This moralistic digression is merely 
to point out one of little Latvia’s pe- 
culiar economic problems. With an 
area of some 64,000 square kilometers, 
she is as large as Holland and Belgium 
together and slightly smaller than 


‘ West Virginia. Her population of two 


and a half million is about nine-tenths 
Lettish-—-the balance being mostly 
Jewish, Russian or German. The Ger- 
man rural: population is barely two 
per cent, while in Riga and Libau it 
is about fifteen per cent. But this Ger- 
man element, tho small numeri- 
cally, owns very large estates under 
an iniquitous and outgrown system of 
feudal tenure, going back to the days 


' of the Teutonic knights—an order of 


neble robbers which dates from the 
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Increases 
Efficiency 


HEN a man is irritable and 

annoyed by little things his efh- 

ciency is greatly diminished, 
because under these conditions he can- 
not do his best work, nor can he get the 
best work out of those about him. 


Generally. indigestion in some slight 
form, due frequently to hasty eating, 
is the makings of a grouch. 


In most cases of this sort the rou- 
tine use after meals of my Original 
Pepsin Chewing Gum will relieve the 
indigestion and restore the temper of the 
individual to a calm, normal condition. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
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‘When oh 
has the Croup 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool, And how it will 
reach in and etrate right 
to the sf - It will di 
sipate e stuffy con- 
=~ which causes that 

cking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 
_ as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole, ’ 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 













Kill [The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing 
again. Easy, painless. harmless, No sca:s. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 302-X, Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


BRONZE 1421e's 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 550 West 27tt St., New York 


Vaco AIR CHECK 
— WJ 
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steady warmth and 
. Never touch it 
&. No cold air for steamWagain. Draws heat and re- 
to force out. Less steam | tains it. Try it in your apart- 
pressure and coal needed | ment,rented room or office 
Send for a“Vaco” AIR CHECK on trial 
Money back if not wholly satisfied. Price 75 cents 
CHANDLER & CO. (Room 611)1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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thirteenth century. Thus today some 
sixty-five per cent of the entire popu- 
lation are landless, while, on the other 
hand, fifty per cent of the land belongs 
to three per cent of the people. Mex- 
ico’s problem in a _ nutshell. The 
agrarian problem must be solved be- 
fore Latvia can attain stability. 
Libau, which was Russia’s only ice- 
free port in the West, is a mean, dingy 
little town of about forty thousand. 
The houses are dirty, two-storied 
wooden shacks, the streets are dirty 
lanes of torture because of the bumpy 
cobbled pavements, the fishing boats 
in the harbor and inlet are almost as 
dirty as the rattling droskies with the 
queer wooden Russian yoke over the 
spavined plugs which are called horses, 
the under-nourished children of the 
poor are dirty, their barefooted 
mothers are dirtier, and the Jews 
speculating in paper money on the 
street corners are—picturesque. It is 
a town with very few telephones, 


'fewer street lights, two hotels—one 


dirty and the other dirtier, one bank, 
the Deutsche Bank (now closed, prob- 
ably preparatory to repudiating the 
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which the Germans have deluged the 
land), one big Greek-Catholic cathed- 
ral, several Lutheran churches, one, 
synagogue, no saloons, two or three 
“movies,” no library, about two billion 
cimex lectularius, and the whitest, 
finest beach that I’ve ever gone swim- 
ming from anywhere in the world. Yet 
really the best thing about Libau was 
the one-horse shipping line which once 
connected her with New York. But for 
reasons to be set forth later, there is 
cause for believing that little Libau 
rather than proud Riga, the capital of 
Latvia, and Russia’s greatest port, will 
in the future be the key-city of Rus- 
sia’s foreign commerce. For the same 
reasons it may be seriously doubted 
whether Latvia can remain an inde- 
pendent nation. At presert she seems 
to be a small pawn in the game of 
chess which England is quietly playing 
in order to gain worid dominion. As 
the brash young lieutenant said: “Why 
dves England come in here and grab 
business opportunities and leave us out 
in the cold? Why in hel! doesn’t the 
United States do something for its 
business men?” 
New York. 


As Charity Grows Practical 


millions of marks “Ostgeld” with 

N “infant mortality nurse,” em- 

ployed by a public health depart- 

ment, and a “tuberculosis nurse,” 
employed by an anti-tuberculosis so- 
ciety, not‘long ago met over the coffin 
of a dead child. Both had been visiting 
the same family unknown to each other. 
The one had advised the mother to 
nurse the child herself as long as she 
could. She did not know that the mother 
had tuberculosis. The other had visited 
the home because the father was dying 
of tuberculosis and, knowing that the 
mother was infected, had advised her 
not to nurse the baby. The mother, 
however, had followed the advice of 
the “baby nurse,” and the duplication 
of visits was not discovered by the two 
nurses until after the child had died 
of tubercular meningitis. 

A case like this is now fortunately 
rare. But there are, especially in the 
smaller cities, still many families that 
are visited regularly by a number of 
social agencies, each without the knowl- 
edge of the others, each acting as tho 


-it alone were responsible for that fam- 


ily’s welfare or rehabilitation and ig- 
norant of other aid coming to the home. 
Sometimes they even help in the same 
way, actually duplicating the service 
rendered. -So far as mere relief giving 
is concerned, the Charity Organization 
Societies did away with much of this 
duplication; but this was only within 
a limited field. With the great influx 
of immigrants during the last three 
decades and the more scientific under- 
standing of social needs, there has in 
all cities been an enormous increase in 
the number of diversified social agen- 
cies: settlements, medical charities, 
children’s aid societies, immigrant so- 
cities, special schools, maternity cen- 
ters, legal aid societies, and many more. 
They were not, and in most cases are 
not now, organized for concerted action. 


The latest addition to the national so- 
cial organizations of America, the 
American Association of Social Service 
Exchanges, recently came into being 
to promote more and better codperation 
between them. 

The social service exchange idea 
started in Boston some thirty-five years 
ago, but has developed very slowly— 
partly because of inherent difficulties 
and partly because of the constant and 
justifiel fear of anything in the nature 
of a monopoly in the field of relief. 
The old criticism of the “C. O. S.,” that 
it has substituted a cold and harsh ma- 
chine of relief giving for the impulsive 
and warm-hearted benefactions of un- 
organized individuals, still survives in 
spite of the education of the public in 
the value of scientific and methodical 
social service and in spite of the hu- 
manization that has taken place in the 
work of practically all the larger char- 
itable societies and public relief de- 
partments. However, the social service 
exchange is not in the nature of a 
monopoly or of a substitution of red 
tape for sympathy. It is no more than 
a confidential exchange of information 
about individual families and leaves 
each agency entirely free to take such 
action as it pleases—with this differ- 
ence that, being a member of the ex- 
change, it acts with full knowledge of 
what other agencies are doing on be- 
half of the same home. This may be 
illustrated by the following instance, 
quoted in an annual report of the So- 
cial Service Department of :the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital: 

During the fall a patient was referred 
to us. Much agitated she tried to explain, 
in broken English, that she could not come 
for treatment because she had six children 
to care for and her husband was out of 
work. While the patient was still at the 
hospital, the department inquired by tele- 
phone at the Confidential Exchange and 
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learned that the family had been known 
for several years to the Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, the Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum, the Department of State Minor 
Wards of the State Board of Charity, and 
at different times to the Gwynne Home 
and the Children’s Mission, Each of these 
agencies was communicated with and a 
conference of those most interested was 
called. In view of the new problem arising 
thru the woman’s illness a new plan for 
the family was worked out, the medical- 
social worker contributing her knowledge 
of the present physical needs. Two of the 
children remained in the care of the state; 
the Massachusetts Infant Asylum _ took 
charge of the baby until the mother was 
again well enough to receive it; work was 
found for the man, and the Hebrew 
Benevolent Association furnished a visitor 
who could talk intelligently with the 
patient. 

The basis for intelligent codperation 
such as this is a clearing house of facts 
and records; the writing up of “case 
cards” for each family helped and 





handing it on to the confidential ex- | 
change secretary is the only red tape | 
involved. The exchange is confidential 
in the sense that no information is 
given out except to the agencies ‘that 
compose the membership and that the | 
confidences received from clients are as 
fully guarded as are those of patients 
by medical men. 

At first only a few charity socie- 
ties took advantage of this system; 
now in such cities as New York, 
Cleveland, Boston and Chicago, prac- 
tically every type of family welfare 
society is included. In some cities, the 
social service exchange has become the 
intermediary of diverse social agencies 
to such an extent that the interest of 
the purely relief organizations in them 
has become almost secondary and that 
the exchange has been entirely disso- 
ciated from them and established as a 
separate . society. In some cities the 
chamber of commerce or a civic feder- 
ation -is carrying on the exchange. 


Sightly Water Tanks 


There is not to be found anything 
much more unsightly than huge city 
water tanks which disfigure so many 
of our towns and cities. Often the resi- 
dential sections are made unpleasing 
by these necessary tanks. The city of 
Cincinnati solved the problem of re- 
taining its water tanks in a residential 
part of the town and yet transform- 
ing them into impressive monuments 
which add to the appearance of the 
district. 








The steel tanks were surrounded by | 
a concrete shell, artistically designed so 
that the hill on which these tanks stand | 
is a show place instead of an unsightly | 
spot that one tried to avoid formerly. 

The tanks are of steel, and these 
were filled with water before any of 
the concrete was poured, as slight 
changes might take place otherwise 
and cause the concrete to crack. The 
forms for the first setting were braced 
to the ground and supported on the 
foundation, but the difficulty began 
when the forms had to be raised for 
the second section setting. With this 
problem settled, however, the work 
went on without any trouble, 
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Where Upkeep Counts 


Twelve million miles of wire, 
connecting cities, villages, farms; 
running under busy streets and 
across trackless prairies; these 
are the Bell Telephone’s avenues 


of speech. 


These twelve million miles of 


wire, throughout every foot of © 


their length, must be kept elec- 
trically capable. 


A few drops of water within 
a cable may cut off a thousand 
subscribers. A line snapped by 
storm may isolate a district. A 
wet leaf touching a wire may 
stop service. In most kinds of 
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Most 


work the lessening of efficiency 
means merely the lessening of 
service; but with the telephone, 
mechanical and electrical con- 
ditions must be practically per- 
fect to insure operation. 


The most delicate electrical 
currents in use are those of the 
telephone, and inspection must 
be ceaseless that the lines may 
be kept in constant readiness. 


These conditions and costs 
must be met to provide this high 
standard of service needed and 
demanded by the American 


people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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“Becinner’s.” 








Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 
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For Night & \ 
Day Coughs ¢ 
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Banish hacking, sleepless nights and distressing, nerve-racking days 
due to sore throat and coughing by taking Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Today, as 70 years ago, they promptly relieve bronchial irritation, tick- 


ling in the throat, coughing and hoarseness. 


Not a confection but a genuine remedy of finest medicinal properties. 


No opiates or harmful ingredients. 
brings sure relief. 


In small, handy packets. 


Will not soil hands or gloves. 
and avoid serious troubles. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Safe for children—a small piece 


Carry them 


BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents: 


Your druggist sells them 


Prices: 15c, 35c, 75c and $1.25 New York, U.S. A. 








Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
: Toronto, Can. 





Spread the Holiday Spirit 
throughout the Years 


Send me $1.25 to- Nuts are the emblem of the 
day and I will mail Christmas Holiday Season, the 
you a_ beautiful 12 final touch of the feast of the year. 


oz. Gift Box of Hess 


The Hess Gift Box of Paper 
— gard — Shell Pecans has been sent as a 
the plantation. Guar- Christmas gift to every state in 


the United States and to all parts 
of Canada, as well as to many 
other foreign countries. 

People. who taste Hess Pecans 


antee: Eat six at my 
risk —if dissatisfied, 
return the balance 
within 10 days and 





get your $1.25 back. 
I could not make this 
offer if these were 
not the finest nuts Na- 
ture produces. Large 
size -— see cut. Shell 
so thin you can break 
it with your bare 
hand, full of nut 
meat of finest flavor 
and wonderful nutri- 
tive value. Kernels 
easi 


removed whole. 


F Package 10 
Ibs., delivered, $12.50. 

























—who realize how wonderful a 
food value, how fine a flavor is 
locked within the easily broken 
shell—call for more Hess Pecans. 
The 12 oz. gift box brings orders 
for ten pound cartons—the orders 
repeat and repeat. One customer 
for Hess Pecans leads to many 





others. Single families send us nutritive value ~~. 
than 2% pounds of 
orders for 60, 70 and up to 200 fio” con Se 


pounds, because they have learned 
by experience the wisdom of of 
spreading the Holiday Spirit 
throughout the year—of using as 
a staple food the Pecan, the most 
concentrated of all natural foods, the purest, 
safest, finest source of fat and protein. 
But even our increasing supply of finest 
pecans, year after year, fails to take care 
of the big increase in orders. 


‘We have now one pecan where 


we need a million,” 


says Burbank, the Edison of Agriculture. Those who 
help supply this increasing demand—who provide for 


cranberries or 
pounds of celery. 





e “% ye, Cs their own needs, and take a profit from their surplus 
0, Q yields, under our co-operative-profit-sharing plan, will 
+, > Se find the Holiday Spirit spread through their whole year, 
2 On Mey throughout all future years. ‘** The longevity of the 
Ss. ° ie pecan orchard and its immense earving power make it 
o. +5 “% ® one of the most and profitable of agricul- 
Se, Gn Oy ae tural investments,’’ says Burbank. 
1 - $42 "@ a4, Our FREE BOOK, ‘Paper Shell Pecans,”’ tells 
“. 06 ry % the whole story. Send coupon TODAY for that book 
i +e abe, rs —it's full of vital, important facts, established by best 
“A, "+ ° . 2) orities. 
ee + Qo “te, : 
an" mm ELAM G. HESS, President 
%"*. So, ™ KEYSTONE PECAN CO., Inc. 
%’ 9 
*. “> a, Box 410, Manheim, Pa. 
ee He Reference, Keystone National 
pon Sige ee Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
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A Message from the British Na- 


tion to the American People 


(Continued from page 169) 
are convinced that war for any such 
purpose is a crime not to be tolerated 
by civilized people. 

This is the code of morality we al- 
ready apply to individual citizens—no 
matter how just their complaint, how 
great their need for wealth—we sim- 
ply rule out acts of violence as not to 
be thought of as a means of satisfac- 
tion and redress. 

This is the code- of morality which 
both in the British Empire and in the 
United States of America is now ac- 
cepted as governing the relation not 
merely of individuals but of states, of 
those states which are linked together 
under one flag. 

We ought to begin by accepting the 
same code of morality as governing the 
mutual relations of every state where 
the American or the English flag flies, 
to open our eyes to the lessons of the 
last five years, and realize that if ever 
blood is again shed in the dominions of 
the English speaking peoples it can 
never be anything but a crime on the 
part of the aggressor. 

It is not a covenant but a creed that 
is wanted to fulfil our pledges to the 
men who died to make the world free 
from war. 

The covenant against war is good 
only so far as it embodies a living pur- 
pose and belief on the part of those 
who sign it. 

If we once make that purpose and 
belief part of our common morality 
mighty consequences for the rest of 
humanity must follow. 

As the late Lord Parker, one of our 


S#) | most learned lawyers, pointed out, the 























law of England—the common law which 
is the same in England as in the United 
States—permits no neutrality in the 
presence of crime. No English or 
American citizen can see murder being 
done and walk away saying that it is 
no affair of his. The suppression of 
crime is the business of every good 
citizen. 

Once we get seared into our con- 
sciences that aggressive war is simply 
murder writ large—it follows as the 
dawn follows night that we can never 
more be simply neutral in the presence 
of the crime of war. 

There can be no such thing as neu- 
trality if we regard humanity as the 
children of one father. A crime com- 
mitted against the smallest nation is 
a crime committed against all. 

The first step is to annul, delete and 
destroy the barbarous canons of s0- 
called international law which teach 
that the hall mark of sovereignty, the 
sign manual of the independent state, 
is the right to wage war, and recog- 
nizes neutrality as a privilege and duty 
on the part of bystanders. 

Unless the English speaking peoples 
can see eye to eye on this matter, it is 
not to be expected that the peoples of 
Europe, with age-long traditions of 
constant war, should set us an example. 

Unless we are prepared to practise 
a new and higher morality than that 
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which made the Great War inevitable 
we cannot start to preach it to the rest 
of the world. 

But if the big powers could make a 
start the rest of the world would be 
compelled to come into line. 

Some powers would follow our ex- 
ample with joy, others with reluctance; 
but all would follow. 

War would follow slavery and the 
duel into the dustbin of discredited 
institutions. 





How to Bring Prices Down 


(Continued from page 167) 
starvation, will come another menace 
of which I need not speak. 

We can help to ward off this danger 
by foregoing the demand for the lux- 
uries for which so many of. us are now 
cashing in our Liberty Bonds and 
spending the funds we accumulated 
during the war. This will permit the 
men now engaged in producing luxuries 
to return to the production of necessi- 
ties. One other thing we can do and 
that is to limit our demand for neces- 
sities as we did during the war, so that 
the supply may more nearly equal the 
demand, and a reduction in prices be 
brought about. 

While we are doing that, thousands 
upon thousands of fighting men will 
be demobilized and will return to their 
places in mine, mill and factory. They 
will give an impetus to production 
against which high prices cannot stand. 

Every producer and manufacturer 
has known that the Department of 
Justice, while awaiting the passage of 
new legislation, was making investiga- 
tions. He has known also that if his 
prices were deemed by the Department 
to be unfair, and this could be proved 
to the satisfaction of a jury, he would 
stand in danger of a fine of $5000 or 
two years’ imprisonment, or both. 

Many groups have come to the con- 
clusion that they really could get along 
with less profits and have so informed 
the Department of Justice. Some of 
them came to Washington in the be- 
ginning in a very belligerent frame of 
mind. They had brought their lobbyists 
and they informed us that they were 
going to defeat the profiteering legis- 
lation. In all such cases we have care- 
fully gone over the whole situation with 
these men and explained its real sig- 
nificance. In practically every instance 
they have conceded reductions in price 
and directed their lobbyists to work for 
the legislation instead of against it. 
They were going to keep themselves in 
line, but they wanted that legislation 
on the books to keep in line others less 
farseeing than themselves. 

Producers and manufacturers very 
generally are coming to see that the 
national interest is their.own interest 
and the danger to the nation a danger 
to themselves. They are showing a very 
real desire, to codperate with the Gov- 
ernment in bringing prices down. From 
this aspect the outlook for price reduc- 
tions is excellent. 

There is only one thing that can 
defeat the Government’s campaign to 
bring down the cost of life, and that 
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have With Comfort 


This New Way Saves Time and Bother 
How Shavaid Helps 


Men who for years have used the old ways of softening the beard, find 
Shavaid a positive revelation. They have abandoned hot towels and rub- 
bing-in methods. They prefer this easy, quick, comfortable procedure. 
It is yours to try—free of charge. Send for your Free Trial Tube teday. 


P | “HE first essential of a satis- 
factory shave is a thorough 
softening of the beard. Every 

man knows that. 

But hot towels and rubbing in 
of lather do not soften the beard 
as thoroughly as Shavaid softens 
it. They are positively injurious 
to the tender skin. They draw the 
blood to the surface at the wrong 
time. Theyopen the 
pores. They remove 


rubbing. Just apply Shavaid to 
the dry beard. Then apply your 
favorite lather. Shavaid works 
best if the lather is of rubbed 
in. Then shave. That is all there 
is to it. 

. You will feel the cooling, sooth- 
ing effect of Shavaid at once. It 
keeps the lather moist and creamy. 
The blade “takes hold” of per- 





the natural oiliness 
of the skin, making 
it dry and drawn. 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
° —apply to dry face before 


fectly softened 
hairs. There is no 
“pull.” 


And afterward, no 
need for lotions, 
creamsor hot towels. 


Harsh Ways the lather. When harsh meth- 

Unnecessary Saves a and trouble ods have not been 
—n t t " “ S. ° 

Theseharsh meth- he in” of the 5 ig used, medicaments 


ods areunnecessary. 
Shavaid, the new 
scientific prepara- 
tion which so many 
men are using today, 
has shown that. It 
is working a revo- 





Protects the face 
—skin*remains firm and 
smooth, 
Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


are unnecessary. 
After a close shave, 
your face will feel 
cool and comfortable 
—no smarting, no 
“drawn” sensation. 


Send for 
Your Tube 








lution in shaving 
methods. 
Shavaid keeps the 


skin in a normal condition, It 
coats it with a beneficial prepara- 
tion which softens the beard while 
it protects the skin. The razor 
glides over the face without any 
“pull” and removes the beard 
without injurious scraping. 


A Simple Operation 


A Shavaid shave is sim- 
plicity itself. It saves 
time — no hot towels, no 


If Shavaid will do 
these things for you, you want it. 
A Trial Tube will convince you. 
Thousands of men have found it 
the way to real shaving comfort. 
But you must find out for yourself. 


Mail the coupon now. It will 
bring you your trial tube, free of 
all charge. When you have used it 

up, your druggist can keep 
you supplied, at 50c a tube. 
If he hasn’t it, we will be 
pleased to fill your order. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


\ 


y 


) Free Trial Tube\ \ 
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is industrial strife in the United States, 
Employers and workers have it in their 


Mica 


f Y pie, G = ) power to make this campaign a success 


2 / 
$5 


We 


c»> @ 
Yy air iT 


by bending all efforts to increasing 
production or to make it a failure by 
lockouts and strikes. 

Broadly speaking, every man and 
woman in the United States is a work- 
er. A reduction in the cost of living 
will benefit the whole people and will 
go far to quelling the present spirit 
of unrest. Increases in wages, secured 
at the cost of protracted strikes, will 
be of no benefit to those who receive 


The all-yoar-round soft drink. 
them, because they will be wiped out 
by the increased prices for the neces- 


Leadership,once established, 3 |». reased 
is strengthened andconfirmed FE | ested not so much in ite money wanes 
by its fo lowers and imitators» as in its real wage. The real wage is 


= measured by what the wage will buy. 


Bevo's leadership is proclaimed fy 3 If we could have an absolute indus- 











7 trial truce for six months, if both 
by the largest rear guard that ex iE workers pan po would he active 
ever followed aleader. = “Ss and constant in the problem of produc- 


a tion, the busy peaceful days would soon 





BE: Ose. . = a is s tring a spirit that would make the so- 
E ANS Serve zt cold azo «| lution of the problems that confront 
‘ hee 2 us far less difficult. 

a here ~Families supplied =z Labor wants a larger share in the 
a ae 1 rk Mpc | TA E profits of industry, but the chance of 
are inspect our getting it is not improved or the jus- 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS. % WG tice of it made more apparent by the 


refusal of labor to produce for the 

whole people the necessities of life. 
Idleness will not cure the ills from 
which the country is suffering. Work 
would seem to be the solution. The cost 
a ee A A ay he ee, of living is only increased by the idle- 
‘ Al ness of men. It can be reduced by the 

ae? Sad A Ps j ay tt NSN j ca intelligent industry of all. 

MTT TT a ba " : ; Hs UHL Remedies we are now applying may 
nein bring us part way on the road, but they 
— — | will not carry us the whole distance. | 


PAY MENTS] || witt te the generat acceptance by all our 
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considered. Prompt report whether we can Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected . er of p y 

nance, market and exploit the book will be ren- list and full particulars - FREE give the best that is in them. 

dered after examination. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. SO BROAD ST.__NEW_VORK jj 
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Pajamas and Night Shirts’ 
“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
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What’s Happened 


The sugar famine in the East eased 

up slightly when 30,000 tons were 
moved into the Atlantic Coast district 
by the Sugar Equalization Board. 


The Bolsheviki have driven Denikin’s 
forces beyond Kursk and almost to 
Tsaritsin, a retreat of from one to 
three hundred miles in the last month. 


The Letts are driving the German 
troops of Colonel Bermondt back from 
the Riga front in great disorder. The 
Letts have regained Mitau, south of 
Riga. 





One hundred thousand Long Island 
commuters had difficulty in getting into 
New Yérk City when traffic was tied 
up after a garbage train had leaped 
the tracks. 


Seven French, four Rumanian and 
one Costa Rican boy stowaways were 
found on board “La Touraine,” a 
French line steamship, when _ she 
docked at New York. 


Governor Allen of Kansas advanced 
a plan to overcome the coal shortage. 
He would operate the mines by volun- 
teer labor protected by United States 
soldiers and state militia. 


“All you need is 
a little toning-up” 


UT,” you may say, “tonics merely stimu- 
late for the time being.”” True—for most 
tonics. But there is one tonic that does more 
—a tonic that rebuilds—a tonic that adds 
to the very substance of blood and tissue, 
thus promoting health and vigor in a nat- 
ural, lasting fashion. That is Sanatogen, the 
food-tonic. 


Not a mere claim—but the sum total of the recorded 
experience of the medical profession and the testi- 
mony of thousands of men and women in all walks of 
life, including leaders like Lady Henry Somerset, who 
writes: 


Greek troops in occupying the new 
zone in the Smyrna district assigned 
to them by the Allies met with resist- 
ance and in the ensuing conflict 100 of 
the Turks were killed and 200 wounded. 


Viscountess Astor, the first woman 
to be elected member of the House of 
Commons, took her seat in Parliament 
on December 1. Her sponsors were 
Premier Lloyd George and A. J. Bal- 
four. 


Henry C. Frick, one of the foremost 
figures in American finance and indus- 
try, died at his home in New York 
City. He was seventy years of age at 
the time of his death. His magnificent 
art collection was left to the city. 


The Prince of Wales returned to 
England, following his Canadian- 
American tour. He motored thru the 
streets of London amid cheers, and the 
King and Queen gave a dinner party| gq 
at Buckingham -Palace in his honor. W 4 Fa as Oke --mm Go) ur 


“ 


the nerves and braces Perit oe 


And also Olive Schreiner, the gifted writer, who says: 


“ Nothing that I hage taken for years has given me such 
a sense of vigor as 


When all you need is a toning-up, ‘you need Sanatogen. 
Write for interesting booklet io 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 W. 18th Street, New York City. 


Grand Prize, International Con- 
gress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


Sanatogen 
Endorsed by Physi Over 
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Three Chinese servants, two from : f Hand Sa ry? 
the Chinese Legation and one from the . } th 
. t rec e 


Russian Embassy at Tokyo, have been 


















arrested for complicity in the attempt answer in. this Saves Your Pockets 
to blow up the Japanese Foreign Of- WONDER ] Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest or hip 
es on the Emperor’s birthday, Octo- 7 @ Sait gh iy — Py 
“eo ~ aa 3 can't get lo: 
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The Bolshevik delegates have arrived + Speers ae 





at Dorpat, Esthonia, for negotiating a 


peace with the Baltic states of Es- | PSYCHOLOGY>r mefAND 


thonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Poland, 





SIMPLIFIED 
Finland, White Russia and Ukrainia| |i - 

: ONDERFUL and comprehensive language 
wn Ae represented at the pias ay py oe ye my Ye 


4 ically may mean business or social 


The question of Sunday perform- 
ances in New York City theaters caused 
considerable dissension between mem- 
bers of the Actors’ Equity and the Pro- 
ducing Managers Associations. The 


actors say they wil! stand firm against 
Sunday shows. 





L.A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. D, Springfield, Mass. 
Mfrs. of Novelties in Leather 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Lord Fisher, Admiral of the British 
Fleet, is the most unconventional Eng- 
lishman alive; perhaps because he is 
only half English, the other half being 
Ceylonese. He wants to do away with 
entrance examinations and the prelim- 
inary cramming process in the selec- 
tion of boys for the naval training 
school. Instead of an examination he 
proposed ; 

An interview with the boy to examine 
his personality (his soul, in fact) ; and not 
to have an article in the Navy stuffed by 


mitted my soul to God and my cause 
to my country!” 

Some of his opponents said that the 
dried-up bit of flesh that he showed to 
the parliamentarians was not an ear 
at all. Others said it was Jenkins’ ear 
but that it had been legally amputated 
when he had been put into the pillory 
for some crime. But anyhow Parlia- 
ment accepted it as a casus belli among 
other outrages and indignities. War 
was declared and Admiral Vernon, 
alias “Old Grog,” captured Porto Bello, 


Secure Wholesale Rates 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER soyoucantrythese famous goods by mail. 
Price $6.63 forthe set. On receipt of $1 we send three splendid shirts 
and handsome silk neck-tie parcel post C. O. D. $5.63 and postage. 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


These shirts are made of the finest white percale shirting fabric with 
neat stripes of blue, black and lavender. One shirtofeach colortothe 
set. Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered 
and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17, Choose your color 
of tie. Money back it not pleased. Save time, order now and 


WRITE @accics DURATEX 


Catalog 


as good as a smart New York storean t wholesale rates on fashion- 
able hosiery, underwear, neckwear, soft and stiff cuff dress and sport 
shirts. Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new garments free. You 
owe your pocketbook to send for it and be your own dealer and 
save dealers’ profits on all you buy. It’s the only real way to save. 


Wearer agents make extra money in spare time. 
GOODELL & CO., 502 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 


Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house tn ihe world 


patent cramming schoolmasters like a 
Strasburg goose. A goose’s liver is not the 
desideratum in the candidate. The desidera- 
tum was: could we put into him the four 
attributes of Nelson :— 

I. Self-reliance. 

(If you don’t believe in yourself, 
nobody else will.) 

II, Fearlessness of responsibility. 

(If you shiver on the brink you’l) 
eatch cold, and possibly not take 
the plunge.) 

III. Fertility of resource. 

(If the traces break, don’t give it 

up; get some string.) 
IV. Power of initiative. 


near where Colon now stands; from 
which arose the British claims on Pan- 
ama, from which arose the, Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, from which arose the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, from which 
arose the dispute with England over 
Panama tolls, from which arose—but 
the rest of the acts of Jenkins’ ear 
and all that it did are written in the 
annals of the future. 
hk 
The London Herald tells a story— 
and what’s more, guarantees its ac- 
curacy—of thee comfortable old lady 








As beneficial 
as a hot 


water bottle 


Because Piso’s isa real 
help—day or night, in 
preventing winter’s 
most frequent ills. It 


inet. It may save a weary trip to 
the drug store at . 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate, Cood for young and old 
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(Disobey orders.) 


He is equally unconventional in re- 
gard to methods of instruction: 

The practical way of teaching is “ez- 
planation, followed by execution.” Have 
a lecture on optics in the morning: make 
a telescope in the afternoon, Tell the boys 
in the morning about the mariner’s com- 
pass and the use of the chart, and in the 
afternoon go out and navigate & ship. 

But this alternation of theory and 
practice—first advocated, I believe, by 
that misunderstood educational reform- 
er, Professor Squeers of Dotheboys 
Hall—is already being successfully 
used in some American institutions, 
notably the University of Cincinnati. 
And Columbia has supplemented the 
informational test of the ordinary en- 
trance examination with psychological 
tests to determine a student’s ability 
and capacity. 

#4 


If we get into a war with Mexico 
over Jenkins it is no more than might 
have been expected. This is not the 
first time that a man of that ill-omened 
name has caused trouble between the 
two races. Have we forgotten the “War 
of Jenkins’ Ear” that lasted seven 
years and involved two hemispheres? 
Bob Jenkins was in 1731 master of the 
brig “Rebecca” bound from Jamaica 
to London, when she was overhauled 
and looted by a Spanish coastguard 
ship. The Spanish captain just before 
he left cut off Jenkins’ ear and present- 
ed it to him as a souvenir of the visit. 
Jenkins did keep it and used it as Ex- 
hibit A in evidence of Spanish atroci- 
ties. For seven years he carried it 
about England with him, fanning the 
war spirit to a flame until finally he 
was called before a committee of the 
House of Commons and displayed to 
them the dissevered auricle. One of the 
M. P.’s. asked him how he felt when 
the Spaniard came at him with the 
big knife and he answered: “I com- 


who was the original of Bernard 
Shaw’s comfortable old ladies in “Fan- 
ny’s First Play” and “Misalliance”: 


Mr. Shaw was a great friend of the 
family, and it was once his custom, when 
he had completed a new play, to take it 
down to the house in which they lived and 
fead it to the specially assembled company. 
On one occasion the manuscript which he 
took with him was that of “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession.” He read it aloud. Of 
course, it was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. And when the reading was over, the 
comfortable old lady rose, smoothed out 
her dress, and, beaming on Mr. Shaw, 
said: “Thank you, dear. That’s very nice.” 

The old lady, it would seem, was not 
Mrs. Grundy. 

eee 

Most sensational of recent discov- 
eries is that “Oxford do move.” Or at 
least somebody is proposing to move it. 


The London Times publishes a full page 


ad of the “Oxford Correspondence 
College” which offers nineteen courses 
including one on “Oxford Culture.” I 
presume they will send out phonograph 
records to teach the Oxford accent and 
motion picture films to inculcate the 
Oxford air. The advertisement reads: 

In the sunrise, the student perceives 
rosy-fingered Aurora who dispels the mys- 
tery of night ere Apollo drives the chariot 
of the sun. 

Has any of our correspondence schools 
made an offer equal to this? 

KOK 


The refusal of the anarchists de- 
tained at Ellis Island to eat turkey on 
Thanksgiving Day settles their ques- 
tion. No need for any further tests or 
trials. They are not Americans, they 
never can be Americanized and they 
should be deported at once. 

4 


According to the Paris Temps the 
labor question really amounts to this: 
“Should a worker be paid according 
to the good which he does or according 
to the evil that he might be capable 
of doing?” 
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studying at close 
being made in each. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
International Harvester Co. 
United Typothetae of America 
Kuppenheimer Co. 


Fort WAYNE, INp. 

Wayne Knitting Mills 

Packard Piano Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Link-Belt Co. 

Tabor Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
Miller Lock Co. 

Fayette R. Plumb & Co., Inc. 


New York CIty 

Standard Oil Co. 

Wm. DeMuth & Co. 

Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 

Plimpton Press 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co., West Lynn. 
BANGOR 

Eastern Paper Co. 


in this announcement. 





Announcing a remarkable series of articles which will begin 
shortly in The Independent 


WHAT 33 PROMINENT CORPORATIONS AND THEIR WORKERS 
ARE DOING TO SOLVE THE LABOR PROBLEM 


Professor John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, spent the summer 
of 1919 ina — survey of some thirty establishments from Wisconsin to Maine, 
and the various experiments in industrial government that are 


Professor Commons undoubtedly knows more about the mutual relations of 
capital and labor than any other living American. He is known for his work on 
the United States Industrial Commission, on the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
and the recent United States Commission on Industrial Relations. With him were 
associated in the making of his survey: 


Mr. A. P HAAKE, 
Instructor in Factory and Office Administration at the University of Wisconsin, who 
pays special attention to the problems of the employer; 
Mrs. GLENN TURNER, 
Labor Representative selected by the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor to repre- 
sent the interests of Labor on the Minimum Wage Board of that State; 


Mr. O. F. CARPENTER, 


Specialist in labor problems, who has made extensive studies of labor experiments in 
Russia, Germany, England and Australia. 


Following is a list of the concerns visited, the material gathered from each one 
of which has been brought together in a comparative way in a series of human 
interest articles for The Independent by Professor Commons and his collaborators: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Joseph & Feiss Co. 

White Motor Co. 
Printz-Biederman Co. 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
American Multigraph Co. 
National Carbon Co. 
American Shipbuilding Corp. 
Cleveland Electric Railway Co. 
MippLetown, OHIO 
American Rolling Mills Co. 


Dayton, OHIO 

National Cash Register Co. 
Detroit, MIcH. 

Ford Motor Co. 

ToLepo, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Motor Co, 
AKRON, OHIO 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
YouNGsTown, OHIO 
Youngstown Sheet & Tool Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Milwaukee Electric Ratlway & Light Co. 


In view of the present unrest in the industrial world it would be hard to imagine 
a more timely and illuminating series of articles than those which are briefly deocelad 
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We are house “souaaliche! 


No one can compete with us on our great specialty! Our wonderful 
improved ready-cut system of furnishing matcrial machine cut—ready to nail together 
is the only way to build your ideal home, right, without waste of a single penny. Our 
simphibed mm marking and bundling system is instantly understood by anyone—if you can 


wron low, more n ever before, you must get the benefit of this bf; saving 
time ~~ roi A he you build “ Way od Ser Free plan offers give you—b! 
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The Harris Home above is but one of a hundred other modern American 


floor plans, and all details of construction completely 
Sodeng Sentinal & pictared —_ {Plans $2, 337 buys the material to build this semi-Bungalow, 
size 26 ft.x40ft. Your ana tee boske is waiting! Mail the coupon now!! 
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to bolt everything — win- tures of, Presto-U bouses, | Although sec- 
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5 fail This Coupon? Building Materiel 


ill practical M 
everything you need offered here at big red 
. Laaaher— Millwork—Plumb pring ond Hes Heat- 
tna, Material——Structural Steel—Paint—Roofing. 
In fact, everything in the building material line 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR MEMORY IN ONE EVENING 


Don’t make the excuse, “I forgot,” but learn the easy, natural way of 
remembering names, faces, facts, figures, etc. There is no trick about it; just 
a few simpie rules which you can master in a single evening. 


Read “A Startling Memory Feat That You Can Do” on pages 192 and 193. 
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If He Were President 


(Continued from page 171) 


ence, or partizan lines; in other words, 
women respond to individual leadership 
more than men. The women of the 
country know Mr. Hoover, exactly as 
the banking world knows Mr. McAdoo, 
and, with quite obverse and chilly re- 
sults, the farming world knows Secre- 
tary Houston. They know his vast in- 
terest and activity in their preéminent 
interest—the creation and conservation 
of childhood life. Nevertheless canny 
Republican and other women leaders 
—Mrs. Raymond Robins of the Repub- 
lican Women’s National Executive 
Committee is a case in point—insist 
that Mr. Hoover, the national maitre 
@hotel during the war, refused to 
grant a single woman executive au- 
thority on the Food Administration. 
Primarily because Mr. Hoover re- 
fused, so it is alleged, to take farmers 
into his councils, the farmers have 
given impetus to organization of them- 
selves, the specific grievance being, in 
the language of the secretary of one 
of the very oldest of farmer organiza- 
tions and also one of the newest and 
most formidable, “Mr. Hoover ‘told the 
farmer organizations to head in, dur- 
ing the war. He did that.in the case 
of the Wheat Conference Board, and 
in other instances. The world market 
for wheat would have been higher than 
the price fixed; so it is superficial to 
say that he favored farmers there. All 
told, the farmers would have risen in 
their wrath against the Food Admin- 
istration if we had not been at war. 
The cotton people feel the same way.” 
But, since there are two sides to any 
question, let us cite a man who, tho an 
abiding friend of Mr. Hoover, more- 
over was in the closest association with 
him during the war. Says he, “There 
is a certain crowd who live in Wash- 
ington and live by farming the farmer. 
The Food Administration, unlike every 
other organization in’ the United 
States ,created an advisory board com- 
posed of thirty-two men from among 
the prominent farmers in the United 
States, which met in Washington once 
a month to help shape and settle poli- 
cies in relation to the agricultural 
community. Special boards were also 
created for special purposes. For in- 
stance, the whole determination of the 
price of wheat in this country was done 
by a board in which the farmers had 
a majority of members and on which 
labor and the consumer were also rep- 
resented, Mr. Hoover himself having 
nothing whatever to do with the settle- 
ment of the price eventually paid. Fur- 
thermore, there was a board of dairy- 
men stretching right across the coun- 
try, likewise boards acting with the 
butter industry in connection with pork 
products, likewise a board made up 
partly of the advisory board and partly 
trom representatives of the various 
swine growers’ associations which set- 
tled from month to month the policies 
in connection with the price of hogs. 
Labor, however, listening to the com- 
plaint of farmers that tho they con- 
stitute, with their families. about 40 
per cent of the people of America, 
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The Couple That 
Spent Every Cent 


HERE did it all go? Forbes earned a good salary. Neither 
W he nor Mrs. Forbes could be accused of extravagance. 
But somehow they could never keep more than a few 


dollars ahead of expenses. 


Then something happened that gave 


them a scare—and out of it they found an easy way to get on 


Easy Street. 









Atom six months ago I 
got the scare of m 
life. Edith was worried, 
too. But, in the end, it was 
one of the best things that 
ever happened to us. 

I guess I had a pretty 
close call. Out of my head 
most of the time for nearly 
two weeks. Another four weeks 
before. I had the strength to raise 
my head. The doctor said after- 
wards that he never expected me. 
to pull through. 

But it wasn’t my own sickness 
that gave me my fright—at least 
I wasn’t alarmed about myself. It 
was the sick condition of the fam- 
ily finances, and thinking of Edith 
and the boy, that put me in a panic. 

There I was, flat on my back in bed; 
a big doctor’s bill running up; a trained 
nurse to pay every week; Edith wearing 
herself out because of the added work 
and pluckily trying to get along with- 
out a maid; and no reserve to fall back 
on—not a dollar laid by for emergency. 


Luckily the firm was good enough to 
continue my salary without a break, 
or I don’t know what we would have 
done. 


The things that went through my mind 
during that slow process of getting well 
made me feel like a criminal. Suppose 
the worst had happened! No provision 
for Edith and the boy except a little 
insurance—the total amount not enough 
to last more than a year at the rate 
we had been living. 


It hurt like a stab. Why hadn’t I 
considered all these things before? 
Why had I so blindly left Edith and 
the boy exposed to such unpleasant 
possibilities? 

It seems incredible that two people 
in their right minds could drift along 
the way we had been doing, constantly 
living up to the last cent, constantly on 
the edge of a slippery precipice. . Yet, 
according to statistics, something like 
fifty per cent of all the men in Amer- 
lea over sixty years of age are depen- 

ent on relatives or charity for sup- 
port—including men who had earned 

rincely incomes when in their prime. 

hink of it! And all because they had 
failed to look ahead—had never learned 
how to save. It hit me right between 
tle eyes. For I was thirty-two years 
old—certainly old enough to know bet- 
ter; yet I wasn’t a dollar nearer inde- 
pendence than when I was twenty. 


My salary was our only source of in- 
come. I had always had to work for 
every cent that went through my hands; 
I had never had sense enough to 
ay aside a single dollar and make it 
work for me. 


One day while still in bed, 
I ran across something in 
one of the magazines that 
opened my eyes to our 
whole trouble. 


It said that most people 
make hard work of saving 
simply because they don’t go 
at it in the right way. Their 
money doesn’t last because 
they have no check on it— 
no definite system for adjust- 
ing their outgo to their in- 
come. It said the only prac- 
tical way is the budget sys- 
tem—split your salary up 
into proportionate parts; al- 
low so much each week for 
this, so much for that, and 
then stick to it. 


Then the article told of an almost 
automatic way for doing this—a new 
system for managing personal affairs; 
it was called the Ferrin Money Making 
Account System. 


It struck me that this was just what 
Edith and I needed if we ever expected 
to get our feet on solid ground. When 
I showed my discovery to Edith, she 
agreed with me, and immediately sent 
for the complete system. 


That little step has proved to be our 
salvation. It has helped us put nearly 
$500 in the bank in less than six 
months—out of the same salary that 
was formerly never enough. At the 
same time, it helped us to pay a big 
doctor’s bill without ever missing the 
money. ‘ 


The Ferrin Money Making Account 
System is simplifying money matters 
for thousands upon thousands of 
people all over the country—helping 
square up bills and debts—putting 
money in the bank for people who 
never before saved a cent. It will help 
you in the same way. This system, 
which is simplicity itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the 
Household). 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 

The Ferrin Investment and _ Insurance 
Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire 
Insurance Record. 

Compact information is given on Making a 
Budget, Keeping Expense Accounts, Making 
Safe Investments, Making an Inventory of 
Household Goods. 

The Pocket Account Book (price when sold 
separately 50 cents) contains printed slips so 
that you have only to jot down the amounts 
of your daily expenditures. The Kitchen Cal- 
endar (price 50 cents) keeps track of house- 
hold expenses. At the end of each week or 
month these amounts are transferred to the 
Money Making Account Book, which contains 
112 pages, size 8%x10% inches, and is bound 
in half blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover, 
Paper Sides—Turned Edges, Semi-flexible, 
Stamped in Gold on Front Cover. This book 
has been prepared by an expert to fit any sal- 
ary from the smallest to the largest. Incor- 
porated in it is a recapitulation for every 


month of the year, which shows at a glance 
the Budget and the amounts paid out during 
the month for the various classified items of 
expense. It is the only book to our knowledge 
which has a Budget column for every month. 
Special columns are provided for items on which 
an income tax does not have to be paid, so 
that these amounts may be deducted at the end 
of the year. 


ONE MONEY SAVING FEATURE 

A war tax is now levied on almost every kind 
of article you buy. Few people know that the 
amounts so paid on daily purchases may prop- 
erly be deducted from their income tax report. 
By keeping track of these war taxes on the 
pages for daily expenditures, and transferring 
the weekly or monthly totals to the Money 
Making Account Book, you will effect a saving 
on your income tax that will surprise you and 
that will pay the small price of the System 
many times over. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register 
is designed to keep an accurate record of your 
investments, insurance policies, etc. Contains 
32 pages, size 5x8 inches, price separately, 50c. 
The Ferrin Inventory and Fire Insurance Rec- 
ord will enable you to make and keep a complete 
inventory of every room in the house; also pro- 
vides for a record of your fire insurance policies. 
It is an absolute necessity in case of a fire. 
It may save you many thousand times the cost, 
which is 50c when sold separately. 


TWO MINUTES A DAY 


The Ferrin. Money Making Account System 
takes only two minutes a day. Any bright gram- 
mar school boy or girl can keep the accounts. 
This method is not a hard task. 

The Ferrin Money Making System is a most 
practical gift to any newly married couple. 
Many people use them for Christmas gifts. 


SEND NO MONEY 
READ! 


We are willing to 
send you the complete 
ayetem without your Letter from Herd of 
Financial Department of 
Largest Corporation of Its 





sending us any money 
in advance. Just mail 
the coupon, and back 


will come the system 
by return mail. 
you feel that you can 
afford not to have it, 
simply send it back 
and you will owe 
nothing. 

But you will want 
to keep this wonder- 
ful aid. to money- 
making, especially as 
we are now making 
a special short-time 
offer of only $3 for 
the complete system. 

Other expense ac- 
count books are sold 
for $3 and cover a 
period of only two 
years. The Ferrin 
Money Making Ac- 
count Book covers 
four years, and there- 


Kind in the United 
States. 


“IT consider your account 
book a remarkable contri- 
bution to the people of 
this country at this time. 

In our company we 
have 5000 employes, and 
it was a revelation to me, 
in giving them advice in 
regard to the making out 
of their income tax re- 
turns, to find how few 
had any intelligent idea 
of their income and their 
living expenses. 

The simplicity of your 
plan, which by compari- 
son with previous meth- 
ods of account keeping 
would seem to be well- 
nigh automatic, appeals 
to me strongly. 

They say you can’t 

dog new 


tricks, but I will say to 
you that I am going to 
use the Ferrin Book for 


fore has twice the | ™y own family expenses, 
value, $6. And in and anges it will make 
addition you get the the exert.’ me Mee fom 
Ferrin Kitchen Cal- | (Signed) D. 8. BURTON 
endar, the Ferrin 
Pocket Account Book, 
the Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register, 
the Ferrin Househo!d Inventory and Fire Insur- 
ance Record; each worth 50c, or °$2.00. You 
have the opportunity, therefore, of securing $8 
value for only $38. You are therefore urged to 
mail the coupon now—to do so costs nothing 
and does not obligate you in any way, and it 
may be a revelation to you of how much more 
rou can get out of your income. 


ao ee FREE EXAMINATION COUPON -*'*': 
Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F. I. 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Ac- 
count System (the entire five books) for Free 
Examination. I will send you $38 in full p»v- 
ras od within 5 ‘days after receipt, or return the 
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How towrite, what to write, /F 
where to sell, . 


Courses” in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 


Writing, etc., taught person- 
“DrEsenwein _ ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, RNS SEIS 9 COED, eae 
photoplay writing alone. 
Vecetecaciieracitintin densetetiesen 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
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heretofore have had negligible influence 
as a united force in national affairs, 
unites with the farmers in saying that 
the Food Administrator, in spirit and 
in fact, favored capital—the packers, 
notably—during the war. Proof, they 
say, lies in the fact that employers 
and capital admit they have an under- 
standing friend in Mr. Hoover. By the 
way, Mr. Hoover himself had, when 
the war began, direction over about 
125,000 employees in different parts of 
the world. 

What is of strategic interest is. that 
each of the three groups of Women, 
Farmers and Labor—cherishes the am- 
bition to be a balance of power polit- 
ically, and is employing the strategy 
used so skillfully by the prohibition 
forces, i. e., holding responsible the 
political party that does not coédperate 
to the fulfilment of its aims. Conse- 
quently, if it can soundly be concluded 
that all these groups, or great parts of 
them, take to heart the conclusions that 
many of their leaders adduce, Mr. 
Hoover might find, in a campaign, 
three great group oppositions converg- 
ing onsthim, and that implies, of course, 
the expression of animosity in many 
ways. For instance, one of the leaders 
above referred to avers, of his own 
knowledge, that agents of Mr. Hoover, 
including the head of his publicity de- 
partment during the war, Mr. Ben Al- 
len, are negotiating for newspapers in 
various parts of America and, so it is 
averred and is cited here merely for 
what worth a reader may’give it, have 
already obtained two on the Pacific 
Coast, one or two in the South, and 
are, at present, seeking possession of 
one of the great New York dailies. 

As to the indictment relating Mr. 
Hoover to the purchase of newspapers, 
presumably to enhance his opportuni- 
ties to be President, investigation dis- 
closes the fact that he did loan four 
thousand dollars to a personal friend 
to enable him, with this money and 
other borrowed money, to make the 
first payment on a paper in Sacra- 
mento, California, to the end that this 
individual, who all but gave his life 
in hard work for the Food Administra- 
tion during the war, might set himself 
up in life again. Beyond that the evi- 
dence is nil. 

As to the packers: In Mr. Hoover’s 
public letter to the President, dated 
September 11, 1918, he said in part, “I 
scarcely need to repeat the views that 
I expressed to you nearly a ycar ago 
that there is a growing and dangerons 
domination of the handling of the na- 
tion’s foodstuffs. I do not feel that ap- 
preciation of this domination of neces- 
sity implies wrongdoing on the part of 
the proprietors, but is the natural out- 
growth of various factors which need 
correction.” There follows an incisive 
analysis of the situation, and the re- 
sults, in terms of business and social 
betterment or impairment, after which 
he concludes, in part that as to the 
first part of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s recommendations, that the 
Railroad Administration take over all 
animal and refrigerator car services. 
“T am in full agreement, and may re- 
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call to you that soon after its installa- 
tion, we recommended that the Rail- 
way Administration should take over 
and operate all private car lines in food 
products. . . . As to the stockyards, 
I am in agreement that they should be 
entirely disassociated from the contro] 
of the packers. . .” 

It is becoming very clear that the 
biggest executive job in the world has 
a lot less to do with the making and 
encouraging of laws than it has to do 
with economics. That is why the old 
tradition that Presidents may well be 
lawyers or mere politicians ought to 
go by the board. Consider, for a sec- 
ond, what might have befallen America 
during its supreme crisis if Champ 
Clark, who all but displaced Mr. Wilson 
in convention, had been chosen Presi- 
dent! Certainly, were Science to estab- 
lish a Montessori school for Presidents 
and to fashion training and experience 
to the needs of the task in hand, where 
under the sun could the principles that 
make for success and efficiency be bet- 
ter discovered than in the career of 
such a man as Mr. Hoover? 

We need, it seems, a hardy perennial 
now. Hoover is that. We need a young 
and physically tough-minded one. 
Hoover is that—save Roosevelt he 
would be the youngest President. 

And we need not merely an engineer 
but an engineer-economist, and Hoover 
preéminently is that. In fact, Congress 
might well afford to mortgage the Cap- 
itol to hire a salvage expert as good as 
Hoover to ply the business of reorgan- 
izing the departments. Hoover, as 
President, by the way, would be the 
first engineer in the White House. And 
there is plenty of evidence that our 
government machine might well have 
at head of it at this juncture an en- 
gineer, rather than a lawyer, say. The 
Washington machine needs a salvage 
expert; and a vast deal of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s work, in various parts of the world, 
has been concerned with just such 
trueing-up, with just such efficiencies, 
as are now required. And, after all, 
the making of efficient adjustments is 
merely the manifestation of the handi- 
work of an engineer in this world, if 
he be a successful one. Truest of all 
can it be said of a mining engineer, 
that he must be a man of quick de- 
cision, above all of faith. And faith is 
Mr. Hoover’s middle name; challenge 
merely chains him to the exercize of 
his faith. Again and again, not merely 
in his digging of ore out of the heart 
of the earth, but preéminently in his 
struggles for America abroad, he has 
demonstrated his faith. “We see now,” 
it was pointed out months back in an 
editorial in this magazine called 
“Hoover to the Rescue,” what “one 
true-hearted and plain-speaking Amer- 
ican can do toward clearing the mias- 
matic atmosphere of European diplo- 
macy by speaking right out in meeting, 
even in the Paris Conference. That au- 
gust but impotent body, the Supreme 
Council, has obviously foozled the Hun- 
garian situation”—and the Supreme 
Economic Dictator it was who gave 
to the press the statement that quick- 
stepped, in two hours or so, the Haps- 
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Gr” AKING awkward 

© angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off Ats mind when 

the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 
_mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 
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holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


OU’LL enjoy seeing him fuss 

his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!’ Never was such a 
delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can’t bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He'll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that's all! 


ILL his smokecup to overflow- 
ing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but amerry memory! 


DRINGE ALBERT 


the national Christmas joy smoke 
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RINCE ALBERT is 
also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1910 by 
R. J. Reyn Tobacco Co, 
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burg “Royal Prince Joseph” down from 
his usurped Hungarian throne. Straight 
thru one crisis after another he has 
insisted, as he said defiantly then, 
“America will have entered and fought 
the war in vain if the Hapsburg dy. 
nasty is allowed to return to power. It 
stands for everything we fought 
against. If it succeeds in Hungary it 
will next reéstablish itself in Vienna, 
and the world will be back where we 
started.” 

Mr.- Hoover carries to this day—as 
one may see from his words below— 
not only a solemn and stubborn pride 
in his countrymen, but whole-hearted 
faith in the mission of America thru- 
out the world. He feels no resentment 
against those who would thwart the 
League, in fact believes that the de- ° 
bate now going on in the United States 
on the League is building its very 
foundations. 


“There existed in the world before 
the Paris Conference scores of those 
major international wrongs which breed 
war,” he said recently. “Of these the 
N Peace Conference corrected some, but 
° - Nosy it will perhaps take a hundred years 

ane SS SES cee Se aes SSS sah for the men of good disposition to cor- 
rors CAM OSS Go) NS Lor <4) CISL + rect them all. It is often overlooked 
_ that this was not a conference to set- 
. tle the wrongs committed by allies or 
neutrals, but by the enemy only. It 
was German wrongs that were on the 
operating table. It would have been 
beautiful to have had all the interna- 
tional wrongs on the table, but this is 
not a perfect world. As a practical fact, 
if this had been attempted, the con- 
ference would have broken up in quar- 
rels among the Allies and Germany 
would have been handed again the 
domination of Europe. The Oid Guard 
in Germany hoped and expected that 
this would result. 

“Greater things were accomplished 
by this conference than by any other in 
history. The military oligarchies of 
Germany, Austria and Turkey were 
dissolved, and, if peace is ratified in 
time, they will be disarmed, and thus 
a@ paramount menace to us and the 
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“5 Pinehurst greetsits 
“2 many friends this sea- 
son with extensive addi- 
tions to its world-famed 
and unexcelled facilities 
for Sports. 
GOLF: Four 18-hole 
championship courses. The 
fair greens are better than 
ever. Most interesting events 
during the entire season. 
Racing, Fox Haunting, 
Tennis, TrapS hooting, 
Rifle Range, Motor- 
ing, Riding, Driving. 
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Now Open world will be destroyed. The Poles, 
oe *~ ates Unall the Czechs, the Finns, the Croats, the 





Slovenes and Slovaks, the Baltic States, 
Armenia, Arabia, have all secured or 
will, subject to ratification ,secure their 
liberty. Parcels of French, Italians, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Greeks, have re- 
joined their mother countries. Repre- 
sentative democratic governments were 
set up in the liberated and enemy 
states. Methods were devised by which 
these people would be free from eco- 
nomic domination and by which the 
Germans and their allies would be 
made to pay something on account of 
the terrible destruction they have 
wrought. ... ' 
“The League is an aspiration which 
has been rising in the hearts of all the 
world. It has become an insistence in 
the minds of all those in the world to 
whom the lives of our sons are precious, 
to all those to whom civilization is @ 
thing to be safeguarded, and all those 
who see no hope for the amelioration 
of the misery of those who toil if 
peace cannot be maintained. To form 
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cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by system- 
atic poverting % high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds. unt invested averaged $25 
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a League of Nations for this purpose 
has been proposed by the leaders of 
both our great parties time and again. 
It has been proposed by leading spirits 
in all civilized nations. It comes from 
the heart and the mind of the world. 

“The treaties themselves cannot be 
carried out without the League. 

“We cannot fiddle while Rome burns. 
The Allies may themselves ratify this 
treaty without us, and thus assemble 
a council of nations of their own in an 
endeavor to solve the problems of Eu- 
rope. It would be a council of Europe, 
and in the midst of these terrible 
times, considering the debts they owe 
to us, the material they must have 
from us or starve, I would rather that 
we be represented therein lest it be- 
come a League of Europe against the 
Western Hemisphere. A peace without 
us means more army and navy for us, 
with the old treadmill of taxes and 
dangers for us. 

“No American who has spent the 
last ten months in Europe prays that 
we should get out of the entanglement 
in the sordid selfishness, the passions, 
the misery of the world. Our expansion 
overseas has entangled us for good or 
ill, and I stand for an honest attempt 
to join with Europe’s better spirits to 
prevent these entanglements from in- 
volving us in war. We are not dealing 
with perfection, we are dealing with 
the lesser of evils. These are the rea- 
sons of interest. 

“There are also reasons of idealism, 
and true national interest lies along 
the path of practical ideals. There are 
ideals in Europe. During the last 150 
years a far larger proportion of our 
citizens than those of Europe have de- 
veloped a new outlook on life—a dis- 
interested sense of justice, sympathy 
with the downtrodden. It was with the 
hope of ending war that we went into 
it. To fix peace in international law— 
that idea dominated our. representa- 
tives in the peace conference. We have 
expended the lives of our sons and an 


enormous portion of our wealth, hop-|: 


ing to see these ends made secure. For 
us to refuse to enter into a joint at- 
tempt with the well-thinking sections 
of a large part of the world to estab- 
lish a continuing moral conscience 
against war is the utmost folly in our 
own interest. 

“We have been the center and in- 
spiration of democracy for a hundred 
years. We have given our sympathy 
and encouragement to every aspiration 
for self-government in all this time. 
We have from our experience in its 
blessings believed it made for peace 
and well-being. We enjoy from it the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
We went to Europe with our best blood 
and our treasures and fought the at- 
tempt to impose autocracy on the 
world. We won. We imposed democracy 
all over Europe. We set up a score of 
new democracies, and there are in 
many of them peoples of our own blood 
—in the Baltic, Polish and Slav races. 
Are we to refuse our counsels to these 


people now struggling to realize our 
ideals?” 
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land of brilliant 
sunshine:“color 


Southern frizona 


The warm and dry desert air of 
Southern Arizona invigorates. 


All winter you may live in the open 
Fine motor roads lead to scenes 





that 


charm. 





Deep canyons, 


high mountains, sunlit mesas, 


and vast deserts. 


Oranges 


and cactus.the palm and yucca. 


Noted winter resorts of Phoenix 
and Tucson, Castle Hot Springs 
and Chandler. The ApacheTrail 
combines desert and mountains 


Ask for booklet *‘ Arizona and New Mexico Rockies.** 


Let the local ticket 


help plan your trip—or apply to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address 
nearest Travel Bureau, United States Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., 


Chicago; 143 Liberty St., New York City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


indicate the places you wish to see en route. 
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CALIFORNIA -—Five Wonderful Tours} FLORIDA Visit the American Riviera with 
Leaving New York January 7th and 21st, 
February 4th and 18th, and March 3rd. 


Leaving Chicago January 8th and 22nd, 
February Sth and 18th and March 4th. 


Visiting: 


ing: 
The Petrified Forests, Grand Canyon, 


an Francisco, 


Santa Cruz and the Big Trees, De] Monte, 
Barbara, Pasad 


Santa 
Riverside, 


San Diego, Apache Trail andNew Orleans. 
Write for Particulars 


Wherever you travel carry those spendable everywhere— American Express Travelers Cheques, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


February 4th, 7th, 11th and 
March 23rd. 


Jacksonville, 

waha River, 
— These tours are limited as to number. 
reservations be made NOW. 


Write for Details 





65 Broadway, New York 


one of our conducted tours. 
Leaving New York January 7th and 21st. 


Itinerary inclades : 
St. Anquetine, 
Ormond, Folge Boosh. titomi, HAVANA, 


Tam 0 
eee via Jacksonville. 


18th and 


Palatka, 


We suggest that 














New Books for Young Readers 


When We Were Small 





Along about the time that 
the late Colonel Roosevelt was 
sending “picture letters” to 
his children, another child 
was growing up among the 
bayberries and beach rose- 
mary on the Sound shore of 
Long Island. She didn’t live at 
Sagamore Hill, however, but 
in an old, gray homestead in 
Oyster Bay Cove, “so close to 
the harbor that the high tides 
in the spring and autumn al- 
ways flooded the dark, earth- 
floored cellar.” It was with 
this child, Mary Fanny Youngs, 
and the other “older children 
from the little gray home- 
stead” that the Roosevelt chil- 
dren dug clams, fished for 
horsefoot crabs, went to the 
blacksmith shop, hid in the 
haymow and on _ Sundays 
watched the sparkling blue 
harbor thru the open windows 
of the little church. 

The sweet and simple life 
of the northern Long Island 
country Miss Youngs has 
caught in rime in When We 
Were Little. Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote a friendly fore- 
word to the volume, in which 
he said: “Naturally these 
poems appeal very strongly 
to me; for I love the Long 
Islands fields and woods, at 
all seasons; at the high tide 
of the year when the green 











We children had a splendid picnic breakfast 





sky—sinks behind an _ enor- 
mous wave, rises again, sinks 
and rises again. . . . In such 
weather the damaged ships 
come in. One autumn there 
came a Spanish steamship, 
with a green funnel and a 
white hull. It lay with almost 
its whole stern under water 
when the pilot from Krabe- 
: sund brought it in... .” 

Against such a_ setting, 
can’t you imagine the free life 
of that wild young colt of an 
Inger Johanne, forever lead- 
ing her little band of follow- 
ers into one scrape or an- 
other? The only sad thing 
about the book is that in the 
end, the family moves to Chris- 
tiania, to city restrictions and 
city air. What will they make 
of Inger Johanne, whom even 
the Goodfield meadows among 
the mountains, where she went 
one summer, fairly choked? 
Self-important but delightful 
little Inger Johanne! 


What Happened to Inger Johanne, 
translated from the Norwegian of 


Dikken Twilgmeyer by Emilie 
Poulsson. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., ton. 


A Playtime Source Book 


Just suppose it is a rainy 
afternoon and you are playing 
Forfeits with the children and 
your forfeit is to sing a song. 
What would you sing? It’s 
really rather a disconcerting 








foam of spring breaks into 
the deeper green of summer; 
and at the time of the glory 
of the sharp fall weather; and 
again when the bleak days are shortest 
and winter grips the land. And I love 
the old houses, from kitchen to garret, 
and the life that was once lived in 
them. I hope these poems will also ap- 
peal to others; for our life was essen- 
tially the same as all the old-fashioned 
life lived elsewhere in the open coun- 
try; and this was fundamentally a 
simple and a wholesome life.” 

The book is dedicated “to the glori- 
ous memory of the little lad in the 
daisy field,” Quentin Roosevelt. 


When We Were Little, 


by Mary Fanny 
Youngs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The Judge’s Inger Johanne 


What Happened to Inger Johanne 
is a childhood story laid in a little town 
on the sea-coast of Norway, as told by 
the Judge’s eldest daughter, who has 
just turned thirteen when the story 
opens. Inger Johanne describes herself 
as “very tall and slim (mother calls it 
‘long and lanky’)” and continues, “Sad 
to say, I have very large hands and 
very large feet. ‘My, what big feet!’ 
our horrid old shoemaker always says 
when he measures me for a pair of 
new shoes. I feel like punching his 
tousled head for him as he kneels there 
taking my measure; for he has said 
that so often now that I am sick and 
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Kemimscent of the dream days of “Peter Ibbetson” when 
Mimsey and Gogo played in the apple orchard at Passy, is 
A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago. The Century Co. 


tired of it.” With her on the gray hill 
that looks out to the sea, play Nils 
Trap, Ezekiel, Peter, Karsten, Mina 
and Massa. And such a hill! “Little 
soil, but lots of sunshine; wherever. 
there is a tiny crevice, fine long blades 
of grass, buttercups, and yellow broom 
will immediately start up. Wild rose 
bushes and juniper cling to the hillside 
here and there, and then the heather 
away up on the top—all over the whole 
flat top nothing but purple heather. 
Above is the clear blue sky; and out 
there the sea in a great wide circle. 

“  . . It is beautiful both in sum- 
mer and winter; but I do believe it is 
most beautiful and wonderful in the 
time of the autumn storms. Go up on 
the hill-top some day in autumn, where 
the big beacon is, and look out over 
the sea! You have to hold on to your 
hat, hold on to your clothes, hold on 
to your body itself, almost. Whew-ew! 
the wind! How it blows! How it blows! 
And the whole ocean looks as if it 
were astir from the very bottom. Big 
black billows with broad white crests 
of foam come rolling, rolling, rolling 
rolling in—one wave does not wait for 
the other. And how they break over the 
islands out where the lighthouse is! 
The lighthouse stands like a tall white 
ghost against the dark sea and dark 


command to come at you sud- 
denly. At least it is to most 
of us. But there is a book that 
will help every mother and 
every child and every teacher to be 
prepared for the very worst thing of 
that kind that could possibly happen. 
It is Types of Children’s Literature by 
Walter Barnes. Altho intended pri- 
marily as a source book for a college 
or normal school class studying chil- 
dren’s literature, it contains at least 
one selection, and that a masterpiece, 
of each type and kind of children’s lit- 
erature in the English language, with 
the exception of the drama. 

Perhaps Molly has caught Frances 
on the tongue-twister: “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers.” If 
Mr. Barnes’s book is in your house 
Frances can save the situation by re 
terting, tho a trifle inelegantly: 

Tell-tale-tit, 

Your tongue shall be slit, 

And all the dogs about the town 
Shall have a little bit. 


And they can both make up over 


Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man; 
He washed his face in a fryipg pan, 
He combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with the toothache in his heel. 
or Lewis Carroll’s Jabberwocky, with 
its 
"Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimbel in the wabe: 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 
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Can’t you see the children rolling 
around in glee and beginning over 
again with guessing games, like 
One day I went to my whirly-whicker- 

whacker (grain field) 
I met bow-backer (a pig) 
I called Tom-tacker (a dog) 
To drive bow-backer 
Out of my whirly-whicker-whacker, 

And so on thru hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stormy days and before-bed- 
times. 


Types of Children’s Literature, by Walter 
Barnes. World Book Co. 


A Pale-Faced Indian 


Did you ever wonder what happened 
to the tow-headed children who crossed 
the plains under the white covers of 
prairie schooners in the days when the 
untouched ground was carpeted with 
flowers; and antelope, buffalo and coy- 
ote wandered there at will? Those lit- 
tle children led lives which were much 
too full for reflection and they grew up 
into strong and active men to whom it 
never seems to have occurred that they 
were living a greater adventure story 
than has even been written. Such a one 
was “Uncle Nick” Wilson, who used 
to live in the Jackson Hole country in 
Wyoming. “Uncle Nick” had grown up 
—and old—when two professors of a 
Western university, with their fami- 
lies, thru an accident camped near his 
cabin for several weeks. It was thru 
the insistence of these that he was 
prevailed upon to write the chronicle 
of his life during pioneer days in the 
West. The story is told with little art 
—‘Uncle Nick” had never been to 
school a day in his life—but it lives 
and moves, nevertheless. In fact, upon 
it is so strong an imprint of the old 
West that it should be among the books 
in every growing boy’s library. There 
is a quality about it—about that pio- 
neer life we are so prone to forget— 
that ennobles and inspires. Professor 
Franklin T. Baker of Columbia Uni- 
versity has pronounced the book “a 
rare find, and a distinctive contribution 
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““MARSE HENRY” 


Recollections of HENRY WATTERSON : 


ora 
(Hoo For fifty P irene as editor and owner of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Henry Watterson’s uncompromis- 

ing Americanism, fearlessness, and intimate knowl- 

edge of our social and political history, have made 

him equally feared and beloved. In “MARSE HENRY” we follow 
him from the time he stood at Lincoln’s elbow, during the inaugural 
address through the eventful years when, asa national figure, he 
was intimately associated with great events and many famous people. 
Memoirs which will long be cherished because in a lively and flavor- 
some way they commemorate a brilliant and eventful period in 
American life. Two Volumes boxed. 8vo. Net, $10.00 


FATHER DUFFY’S STORY ,, Francis P. DUFFY, 


Chaplain of the 165th Infantry, is the most brilliant padre’s story of 
the war. Here is the whole history of the famous 69th Regiment in 
dramatic form, set down day by day just as things happened. The 
beloved Chaplain knew his men, he was one of them, and his pages 
are literally filled with their names and references to brave, touching 
and amusing incidents. There is an historical appendix by Joyce 
Kilmer. Illustrated. Octavo. Net, $2.50 


BROOME STREET STRAWS ,, rosert CORTES 


HOLLIDAY is about people and things; essays that range from 
Indiana to London, from books to boarding houses, full of the delight- 
ful flavor, the original slant of mind that sets in a class apart, anything 
by the author of WALKING STICK PAPERS. Net, $2.00 


THE VITAL MESSACE ,, a. conaN DOYLE, author of 
THE NEW REVELATION, etc., is 


, etc., is an answer to the eternal question, 
“Are the dead really dead?” Sir Arthur has spent his life, since the 
death of his son, investigating the problem of life after death. Net, $1.25 


PEEPS AT PEOPLE ,, ropert corTES HOLLIDAY, 


is a book of people, the sort one meets every day in the year and 
never really knows. Through the eyes of “America’s most original 
man of letters,”’ one becomes that pleasant thing, an amateur of 
people. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST ,,, w. u. Hub. 


SON, author of GREEN MANSIONS, ETC., contains familiar informal 
talk on the little people of the woods and fields—all in Hudson’s most 
delightful style. 8vo. Net, $3.50 
































“Togolevitch,’ he said, “I am very much 
obliged to you for the entertainment you 

ve given us.” From The Young Russian 
Corporal. Harper & Brothers 


THE YOUNC VISITERS by DAISY ASHFORD, with a 


preface by J. M. Barrie. Nine year old Daisy’s novel has captured 
the hearts of two continents. It is declared to be “the funniest book 
in the world.” Net, $1.00 


DANCEROUS DAYS ., mary ROBERTS RINEHART 


is a romance of fine proportions, clear-visioned, absorbing. It deals 
with the crisis in married life when the inequality of spirit and mind 
in husband and wife puts affection to the test. Net, $1.60 


JEREMY ,,, HUGH WALPOLE, author of THE SECRET CITY, 
FORTITUDE, ETC. By some magic of his own the author has here 
made live again the childhood we all knew and turn back to with 





infinite longing. Net, $1.75 
MRS MARDEN ,, RoBERT HICHENS, author of. THE 
GARDEN OF ALLAH, is remarkable for its swift directness of nar- 


rative and its realistic mirroring of the world-wide interest in psychic 
manifestations. A book that is being widely read ant atte 
et, : 


SIMONETTA 1, EDWIN LEFEVRE, author of THE PLUN- 

, stands out from the mass of romances by reason of its rare 
beauty. Mr. Lefevre combines Modern America, Ancient Italy and 
mystery in a memorable love story. Net, $1.50 
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LIPPINCOTT 
Books for Gifts 


At All Bookstores 


The Only Complete History of the 
American Stage 


A History of the Theatre in 








* 
America 
By ArtHur HornsBiow. 
Editor of the Theatre Magazine. Author of 
‘Training for the Stage.’’ 
190 illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. $10.00 net. 


This important work of over 700 pages presents 
the fascinating story of the stage in America 
from its beginning to the present time. Previous 
stage histories have treated only of certain local- 
ities or limited periods. This history gives a vast 
amount of new information, and a brilliant com- 
pany of great actors and actresses pass in stately 
procession across the stage. There are also inter- 
esting descriptions of the manners and customs 
of early audiences, accounts of the early plays, 
sketches, anecdotes, and critical comments on 
notable players. This surely is destined to become 
an historical classic. 


The Practical Book of 


Interior Decoration 


By Harotp Donatpson Epsertein, Assot Mc- 
Ciure and Epwarp Stratton HoLloway. 


7 plates in color, 283 in doubletone and a chart. 
Quarto. Decorated cloth, in a box, $7.50 net. 


The splendid illustrations are a vital part of 
the book, a book which is the first of its kind 
to formulate a definite body of decorative prin- 
ciples that are applicable under any conditions 
and which form an indispenseble guide to the 
progressive artist, craftsman, and householder. 


Seeing Pennsylvania 


By Joun T. Faris. 
112 illustrations. 2 maps. $5.00 net. 


A fascinating guide to the wonderful scenic 
features of Pennsylvania, many of which have 
been overlooked because they are off the beaten 
track of travel—with much historical lore and 
interesting information. 


Picture Analysis of Golf 
Strokes 


By James M. (Jimmie) Barnes. 
300 Action Photographs. Large octavo. $6.50 net. 


Just the gift for a golfer. It has been the golf 
sensation of the year. It is a complete book of 
instruction and shows every detail of every stroke. 


Building the Pacific Railway 


By Epwin L. Sasin. 
22 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


From old narratives, official and government re- 
ports, and from a few survivors, the author has 
constructed a striking historical story of this 
epochal achievement of American genius. 


The True La Fayette 


By Georce Morcan. 
24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
This is a true story of a man who won fame 
at the age of nineteen, added to it through nearly 
fifty years, and still leads the hosts of freemen 
toward democracy. It is the first authoritative 
work covering the whole of his career in detail. 


Verse for Patriots 


Compiled by Jean Broapuurst and 
Crara L. Ruopes. 


A splendid collection of the finest verse inspired 
by the war; the deathless poems of past times, 
and the national songs of the Allies. 6 illustra- 
tions. Limp decorated cloth. $1.50 net. 


Social Games and Group 


Dances 


By J. C. Ersom and Brancne M. TRILiine. 


A very complete collection of games, dances 
and stunts, for both in and outdoors. Will fur- 
nish amusement for any group of people, old or 
young. 45 illustrations. $1.75 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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to the literature that reflects our West- 
ern life.” Among its illustrations are 
rare and early Western photographs. 
Called The White Indian Boy, it is the 
first volume in a Pioneer Life Series 
of which others will follow. 


The White Indian Boy, by E. N. Wilson. 
World Book Co. 


Dear Barbara 


Thoroly delightful is Barbara of Bal- - 


timore, with its humor, its wisdom and 

its sincerity. Its chief characters are 

Alix, 21 

Barbara, 174 

Billy, 15 

Mary Elinor, 12 

Patrick Francis Goven Deems, direct heir 
to the Earl of Glenarm, 24 

The Professor, 

Augustus, 

Dr. Crane, © 

Mrs. Crane, 

Aunt Eliza, 

A burglar-spy, and Aunt Louise Pembroke- 
Smith 

Barbara, of course, is the star, by 
virtue of combining practically all the 
good qualities possible to human na- 
ture and few of the bad ones; but Mary 
Elinor is a very lovable young person, 
too. She has a particular interest in 
whiskers, as the reader shall see, and 
at one time said: “Oh, dear! Must I 
die without meeting a man with long, 
fuzzy whiskers?” 

In this book, the villain, or villainess, 
is Alix, who almost misses happiness 
by being more interested in appear- 
ances than in the essentials of life, but 
tt she turns out quite well in the 
end. 

Considerable variety in style is af- 
forded by different chapters being, 
from the point of view of the different 
characters, Alix’s telling tthe first, 
Barbara many in the middle of the 
book, and Mrs. Crane the last. 

With much the same moral, but in 
quite a different vein is Nora’s Twin 
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Sister, by Nina Rhoades. Here, twin 
sisters, one living a life of luxury, the 
other just struggling along, change 
places for a night. An idea of the ef- 
fect this has on their lives and char- 
acter can best be got from the book 
itself. 


Barbara of Baltimore, by Katharine Haviland 


Taylor. G. H. Doran & Co. Nora’s Twin 
Sister, by Nina Rhoades. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. 

Watty & Co. 


Watty & Co. is so amusingly illus- 
trated after the manner of Rockwell 
Kent’s young son’s drawings of Fox 
Island, Alaska, that it is a shame the 
author spoiled it by the text, about 
which there is a certain smug compla- 
cency. Watty, Cookie and Lanky, alias 
the Damon twins and Pythias, alias 
Watty & Co., are spending a summer 
on Watson’s Island off the coast of 
Maine. The preface is a map showing 
the layout of the island, where the 
crows nest, the lobster pots are placed, 
and the location of the harbor, wharf, 
cabin and wooded section of the island. 
Above the horizon are fat, Zeppelin- 
like clouds and a plain paper sky that 
suggest the openness and exhilarating 
quality of summer. In the harbor, too, 
can be seen the good ship Skiddadler 
and The Dot. 

So far, so good. But then the author 
steps in and dresses his young men up, 
after the manner—perhaps—of those 
just leaving Phillips Exeter for Yale, 
in white duck sailor suits (even when 
they’re making pancakes), white flan- 
nel trousers and gray coats, football 
sweaters, etc., and screens their sunny, 
healthy summer with a certain arti- 
ficiality that strikes the reviewer un- 
pleasantly. Of course there is a rival, 
who wears a straw hat with a brilliant 
band and yellow chamois gloves when 
he goes rowing, a heroine who gushes 
admiringly, and a chaperon. All the 
externals are in the text, but in the 
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Aboard the good 


ship Pumpkin seed 


I used my pedal power, 
While Lanky ridiculed my speed 
As just two feet an hour. 


From Watty and Co. The 


Watty. 
(Picture by Cookie) 
Macmillan Company 
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illustrations are the essentials: of a 
joyous free vacation. But then perhaps 
adolescence, being fundamentally con- 
ventional, will enjoy the book just as 
much as if the illustrations and text 
were in more complete harmony. 


Watty & Co., by Edward Hall Putnam. 
Macmillan Co. 


Let’s Pretend 


Little Miss By-the-Day is a Let’s 
Pretend story about a lonely but very 
lovely little girl who would be about 
your and my age now and who tried 
very hard to make people happy. The 
book starts off, almost immediately, in 
Prolog, by saying: “Oh, my dears, I 
do so hope that you’re going ‘to be 
good at pretending.’ ... That you can 
make yourself pretend that its twenty 
years ago and that you’re a nice invis- 
ible somebody standing down in a wee 
back yard of Felicia’s. From the gar- 
den you can’t see the river because the 
walls are too high. But now you’re so 
close to them you see that they’re 
crumbly brick walls almost covered 
with vines and that at prim intervals 
along their tops there are elaborate 
wrought-iron urns, each filled with a 
huge dusty century plant. And in the 
side wall toward the rectory yard of 
the church you can see an unused iron 
gate, its rusty lock and hinges matted 
thru and thru with ancient ivy. Pre- 
tend that it’s moonlight and it’s spring 
and that it’s early evening in the year 
of our Lord 1897 and that over there 
by the gate is Felicia Day, about seven 
years old, peering thru the gate into 
the rectory yard, laughing softly as 
she always laughs on choir practise 
nights.” 

And, in this vein, the book goes on 
pretending for some ninety very de- 
lightful pages, until Felicia is “a dis- 
tinctly droll looking child at the age 
of seven” no longer. Up to this point, 
the author has succeeded in steering a 
middle course between idealism and 
sentimentalism. In fact, if it were not 
for an unnecessary love interest—if 
this book is for childhood or adoles- 
cence—and a certain failing for de- 
scriptions of a pathetic and romantic 
character, I the reviewer would say 
that this book might make sensitive 
children at least take more pride in 
themselves or teach them, as Felicia 
was taught, not only to keep very 
happy themselves but also to make 
other people happy. As written, how- 
ever, it is difficult to say just whom 
the author intended the book to reach. 
Behind it there is much culture and 
not a little beauty, quaint and charm- 
ing descriptions of people taken from 
gardens, as that of the Italian family 
with too many children who were “an 
abundance of weeds we have not any 
names for” and of Felicia’s garden 
and the garden book that had been her 
great-great-grandmother’s and was 
dedicated 
“To my little Madame Folly 
Whom others call Prudence Langhorne 
I present this book, for I have heard 
A woman can be very happy building 

a garden—” 
And yet, somehow, Little Miss By- 
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Every Independent Reader Should Own 





net. 








Education 


net. 


$20.00 net. 








WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER’S 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


“The best life of Roosevelt that has yet 
been written—delightful, readable and inter- 
esting. This can hardly be surpassed as an 
intimate, sympathetic and well-balanced por- 
trait."—The Congregationalist. 


DR. GRENFELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A LABRADOR 
DOCTOR 


“A wonderful tale and Dr. Grenfell tells it 
as successfully as he has lived it.”—New York 
Times. “The finest autobiography since “The 


News Leader. 


JOHN MARSHALL 


“The work now so happily completed in 
four volumes, is worthy of its subject. Higher 
praise can hardly be given.”—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated in color and black and white. Vols. 
III and IV boxed $10.00 net. The set boxed 
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of Henry Adams.”—Richmond 
Profusely illustrated. $4.00 
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is a fascinating hobby. Our priced cata- 
logue of over 2000 names will be sent 
free on receipt of 2c stamp for postage. 
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Bibles and Bonds 


A BOOKLET 
FOR CHRISTIANS 


who desire a safe, and at the same 
time, productive investment in the 
form of an annuity bearing inter- 
est at from 4to 8%. Non-sectarian. 
Interesting descriptive literature 
sent free on request. 











Write for your copy of 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Rebuilding Europe in the Face of 


World-Wide 


Bolshievism 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


A book of tremendous facts by a man who is pre- 
pared to back up his statements, It is a document 
containing startling proof of a world-wide menace 
o- ~ a be xe. It is a book for every American 

read. \. 


Author of “The Christ We Forget’’ 


The Church We 
Forget 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 
A Study of the Early Christians 


The Presbyterian strikes the key-note of Mr. Wil- 
son’s success when it says: ‘‘Mr,. Wilson catches the 
real facts, the moving life, the determining details 
and then tells them in a way that they will be 
read.”* Cloth. $2.00 net. 


Author of “Things Fundamental’”’ 


What the War Has 
Taught Us 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Shows how the War has supplied the Church with 
new and vigorous arguments for the truth that is in 
her, together with new and poignant illustrations of 
the fundamental teachings of Jesus. $1.50 net. 


HENRY VAN DYKE’SNEW GIFT BOOK 


What Peace Means 


. 

Dr. van Dyke’s striking booklet might have been 
fitly called ‘‘Peace and Immortality,”’ for it shows 
us a distinet connection existing between the peace 
that comes as the fruit of individual sacrifice and 
the peace that is the promised heritage of ‘‘the 
faithful.”" Boards. 560 cents net. 


Author of “‘Tell Me a True Story’”’ 


“Tell Me a Story I 
NeverHeardBefore’” 


By MARY STEWART 


Henry van Dyke recently unfolded the secret of 
Miss Stewart’s success whem he said: ‘‘She knows 
how to bring each story to the child’s level.” 
Rachel Lyman Field’s quaint shadow pictures add a 
fascinating novelty. Lllustrated. $1.75 net. 


Author of “Little Merry Christmas’’ 
Miss Emiline’s Kith 
and Kin 


By WINIFRED ARNOLD 


A capital portrayal of American country life as it 
is lived in the villages of New England. A most 
diverting narrative, one certain to win for Miss 
Arnold large additions to the friends she made with 
“Mis’ Bassett’ and “Little Merry Christmas.” 
Tilustrated. $1.25 net. 


Just Jemima 
By J. J. BELL 


Another ‘“‘Miles of Smiles’ with J. J. Bell. 
Marked by the same dry, pungent humor for which 
Bell has long been noted, and “Just Jemima” will 
quickly take its place next to ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,”’ 
over which millions have laughed and rejoiced. Cloth. 
$1.00 net. 
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the-Day is neither a grown-ups’ book 
nor a children’s book. 
Little Miss By-the-Day, by Lucille Van Slyke. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 


The Later Life of Mr. Peter 
Rabbit 


In Mrs. Peter Rabbit Peter Rabbit 
leaves the familiar life of the Old 
Briar-Patch and hops off to the Old 
Pasture, when his fate meets him in 
the person of Little Miss Fuzzytail. As 
Mrs. Peter Rabbit, she sets up house- 
keeping with him in- the Old Briar- 
Patch and brings up their family of 
four fuzzy little baby-rabbits. 

Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Be- 
fore is a compilation of little-known 
stories from the Irish, Scotch, Chinese, 
North American Indian, ete. There is 
a Foreword, with good advice to the 
story teller. 

David Blaize and the Blue Door 
concerns itself with the adventures of 
a little boy who goes into a country 
where things that are real to children 
but unreal to grown-ups, flame-cats, 
for instance, dwell. 

Educative as well as interesting are 
two books of childhood in foreign coun- 
tries. A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 
Years Ago, gives much of the charm, 
as well as the old customs, of the coun- 
try life of the bourgeoisie of France 
in the early nineteenth century. Duller, 
but of considerable educational value 
is When I Was a Girl in Iceland. 


Mrs. Peter Rabbit, by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston:»Tell Me a Story 
I Never Heard Before, by Mary Stewart. F. 
H. Revell Co. David Blaize and the Blue 
Door, by E..F. Benson. G. H. Doran & Co. 
A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago, 


by Anne Douglas Sedgewick. Century Co. 
When I 


Was a Girl in Iceland, by Holm- 
fridue Arnadottir. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


American Stories 

There have been many anthologies 
of war poetry and many of them have 
been interesting, some will even be in- 
teresting to the next generation, but 
after all, poetry is not our long suit 
and short stories are. Consequently a 
collection of them is likely to give a 
better idea of America’s attitude to- 
ward the war than a collection of 
poems. In Short Stories of the New 
America Mary A. Laselle has made a 
remarkably good selection. There are 
ten stories which present the New 
America, chiefly America of the Great 
War, from as many angles. There are 
one or two tales about the men in the 
trenches, but in the majority, the em- 
phasis is on the people at home—the 
typical small town awaking to the 


; realization that it is not the center of 


the universe, the emigrant who finds 
his dream comes true, the brotherhood 
the training camp. There are stories 
by Albert Payson Terhune, Fisher 
Ames, Jr., and Arthur Stanwood Pier 
among others, and, by far the best in 
the collection, there is Dorothy Can- 
field’s “A Little Kansas Leaven.” 
There is no particular age limit for 
the enjoyment of these stories, but the 
editor, who is a High School instructor, 
had the teaching of Americanism in 
the public schools particularly in mind 
when she made her compilation. It will 
make an excellent text book for Eng- 
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lish, reading or citizenship classes, be- 
cause the stories are good stories quite 
aside from their very worth-while 
morals. 


Short Stories of the New America, edited by 
Mary A. Laselle. H. Holt & Co. 


The Wild 


Written of the Northwest, where 
the law is the stern and unpitying 
one of hunger and of desire ig 
Shasta of the Wolves by Olaf Baker. 
This book reminds one of Jack Lon- 
don’s “Call of the Wild,” with the ex 
ception that its hero is a human being, 
not an animal. Shasta is a little Indian 
boy who, carried off by a marauding 
tribe of Assiniboine Indians, is left to 
the wolves; reared by Nitka, great 
wolf mother, and taught the ways of 
the forest by Shoomoo, great wolf 
father. He returns to his people and 
because he is the wolf-medicine, be. 
comes their medicine man; is trapped 
by the Assiniboines and is about to be 
burned by them when he is avenged 
by Nitka, Shoomoo and his wolf broth- 
ers. 

To those whe know the West or 
love the West, there is a certain in- 
viting Western color in this book. “In 
the early freshness of the dawn, the 
smell of the ground was sweet with 
dew. There was not so much a breeze 
as a soft moving of the air. Along it 
the whole vast body of the prairie 
seemed to breathe to the tip of Shasta’s 
nose. By this time the broad sweet 
prairie smell was familiar to him. By 
contrast with it the old smells of the 
forest seemed to be sharp and thin, 
like arrow-heads piercing the brain. 
But, as Shasta knew, this broader 
prairie smell was made up of a count- 
less multitude of tiny odors that mixed 
themselves so confusedly that only the 
stronger ones could be disentangled 
from the rest.” 

Shasta of the Wolves, by Olaf Baker Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 


A Canary Hero 


It is a long cry from the piercing 
winds and the wildness of Shasta to 
the indoor sweetness of Golden Dicky, 
the story of a canary and his friends, 
by Marshall Saunders. Together with 
his mother Dixie, his father Norfolk, 
his aunt Silkie, his uncle Silver-Throat, 
twenty other canaries, some Austra- 
lian parakeets, African love-birds, non- 
pareils, and indigoes, as well as his 
brother Green-Top and his sister Cay- 
enna, Richard the Lion-Hearted—the 
Dicky of our story—lived in a good- 
sized attic room, bordered with rows of 
fir trees, with a tiny fountain in the 
center and around it trays of green 
sods and dishes of foods and seeds. 
Dicky was the especial favorite of Mary 
Martin, the little lame girl of the 
house, and his trials and tribulations 
are set forth by the author with a view 
to making little boys and girls more 
kind-hearted toward the birds and 
beasts. 

Ben the Battle Horse is the biog- 
raphy of a horse that “did his bit” in 
France. In the thick of the action at 
Chateau-Thierry, he came to the res- 
cue of his former master and with him 





ile 
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won the Croix de Guerre. The action 
of the story is intensified by a sprink- 
ling of war maps, as well as illustra- 
tions, and excerpts from letters writ- 
ten from the front. 

A Treasury of Animal Stories is a 
series of animal-reminiscences told 
Nancy and Val by the Gray Man. In 
them, children are given considerable 
natural science under the guise of fic- 
tion, altho the realistic note is kept in 
the illustrations which are matter-of- 
fact photographs of animals. 

In The Burgess Bird Book for Chil- 
dren, Mr. Burgess, who is so delight- 
fully gay in his Green Meadow and 
Bedtime series, becomes earnest and 
gives young readers good advice about 
“the appearance, habits and character- 
istics of our feathered neighbors.” Mr. 
Burgess explains that this particular 
book is intended to be at once a story 
book and an authoritative handbook. 
The text has been supplemented by 
drawings, in full color, by the artist- 
naturalist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

“Two such roly-poly babies you never 
did see! Mother Black Bear had named 
them Woof and Twinkly Eyes.” So 
starts off The Adventures of Twinkly 
Eyes, a little book in which the author 
has very successfully disguised nat- 
ural science in fiction form. 

How hard poor Father Pig worked 
and what a dreadful time he had try- 
ing to bring up his motherless chil- 
dren. The Four Little Pigs That Didn’t 
Have Any Mother is for very tiny tots, 
who I am sure will enjoy its colored 
illustrations and its story. 


Golden Dickey, by Marshall Saunders. F. A. 
Stokes Co. Ben the Battle Horse, by Walter 
A. Dyer. H. Holt & Co. A Treasury of Ani- 
mal Stories, by Lillian Gask. T. Crowell Co. 
The Burgess Bird Book for Children, by 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. The Adventures of Twinkly Eyes, the 
Little Black Bear, by Allen Chaffee. Milton 
Bradley Co. The Four Little Pigs That Didn’t 
Have Any Mother, by Kenneth Graham Duf- 
field. H. Altemus Co. 


Old Friends in New Clothes 


Of the season’s revisions and new 
editions of, and additions to, fairy 
tales, The Outlook Fairy Book for Lit- 
tle People is perhaps best for all- 
around purposes. This was first pub- 
lished in 1903 and has been reprinted 
several times. It includes such old fa- 
vorites as “Sleeping Beauty,” “Puss in 
Boots” and “Hansel and Gretel,” as 
well as an Irish legend, “The Hill of 
the Fairy Calf”; “The Green Bird” 
from the Spanish—and many other 
translations from the German and the 
French. 

French Fairy Tales, translated by 
M. Cary, on the other hand, is intend- 
ed not so much for children as for 
those grown-ups who take a more or 
less scientific interest in studies of 
folk-lore. These tales are little known 
in this country, having been taken di- 
tect from French provincial sources 
and being translations of the French 
folk-lore journal “Melusine” and Paul 
Sebillot’s “Contes des Provinces de la 
France.” Of slight use to the person 
without a knowledge of the French 

inguage, this volume offers a new 
mine of fairy tale material to the truly 
cultured as well as to those who can 
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HE comfort of a well-filled bookshelf on quiet, winter evenings is unending, especially 
if the books are carefully chosen. Let a good book carry your message of friendship 
and companionship at this holiday season. Books are such treasures—and we can scarcely 
give more personal gifts. From memoirs, histories, or essays—through poetry, plays or fic- 
tion we’re sure to find just the medium that best conveys our thought. THE ABINGDON 
PRESS catalog is the house that holds the treasure—let us send it to you. Probably the 


bookshop near you sells Abingdon Books. 
HEARTS COURAGEOUS 
By JOHN OXENHAM 
The poems of OxENHAM have not so much 
the music of booming guns as the clear note 
of hope. Comradeship, of man with man, 
and man with God, underlie the cheer and 
courage of his songs. 
Cloth. Net, 50c, postpaid. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON THE 
CHRISTIAN 
By WILLIAM J. JOHNSON 
A companion volume to Abraham Lincoln 
the Christian. This compilation of docu- 
ments from original sources will be welcomed 
by all students of biography and history. 
“In a day when millions express amazement that Mar- 
shal Foch should be at once a great soldier and a devout 
Christian, Mr. Johnson has performed a genuine service in 
reminding men by an examination of the Washington lit- 
erature how fully Foch’s religious faith has its counterpart 
in the humble trust George Washington always placed in 
his God,’’—The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
GRANVILLE 
Tales and Tail Spins from a Flyer’s Diary 
A brave host of youth spent months in 
the training camps of America, drilling, 
studying, instructing their fellow soldiers, 
and bending every effort toward taking an 
active part in the fighting. ‘‘They also 
served”? and theirs was the weight of deep 
disappointment. ‘This unique book gives an 
uncolored, intimate account of the experi- 
ences and thoughts of one of the youth who 
helped to win the war from over here. It is 


edited from the letters and diary of one who 
typified the finest mental, moral, and physical 
manhood of the nation, and who made the 
Supreme Sacrifice on this side with the same 
moral courage as those who faced the guns. 
The book, in deference to the wishes of the 
family, is published anonymously. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
FROM A SOLDIER’S HEART 
By HAROLD SPEAKMAN . 
Ast Lieutenant 332d Infantry, U. S. A. 

To have traveled the long trail from a 
southern camp to England, France, Italy, 
and the Balkans; to have been an officer in 
the one American unit that participated in 
the final Italian offensive was the good for- 
tune of the author—LieuT. HaRoLpD SPEAk- 
MAN. He is both artist and poet; he saw 
everything with the soul of an artist and in- 
terpreted all he saw with the poet’s vision. 
The descriptions are so finely etched as to 
be ineffaceable memory pictures. 

Illustrated with original drawings and with 
Srontispiece in colors the author. 
loth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
STAR DUST FROM THE DUGOUTS 

A Reconstruction Book—By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 

The'author, who on the battle fields of 
France won the title of The Fighting Parson, 
has seen a vision; he is following the gleam, 
and turns its light into these pages. A re- 
construction book written with sympathy 
and authority. STIDGER’s latest and best. 

vontispiece and chapter headings. 
th. Net, $1.50, postpard, 
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association of florists (1200 strong) 
which makes it possible for us to have 
flowers delivered in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or three 
hours after your order is received. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


A Book of Personalities 
ADVENTURES 
IN INTERVIEWING 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of “Peace and Business,” “S. O. S., 
America’s Miracle in France,” etc, 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 net. 
An intimate history of the Big Men and 
Women of to-day and yesterday, told in 
terms of fascinating personalities. The book 
abounds in humor, anecdote and rare reve- 
lations. 








Amazing Revelations 


THE DISILLUSIONS 
OF A CROWN PRINCESS 


By PRINCESS RADZIWILL 
Author of “Behind the Veil at the Russian 
Court,” “Rasputin and the Russian Rev- 
olution,” etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
The amazing story of the ex-Crown 
Prince’s courtship, marriage and domestic 
life. It tells how the German Crown Prince 
attacked and wan the heart of Princess 
Cecile, and then how brutally and shame- 
fully he treated it. 


The Book of the Hour 
THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, B.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Polstical Economy at McGill 
University, Montreal, and author of 
“Essays and Literary Studies,” etc. 
January, 1920 Cloth, $1.25 net. 
A timely and sane discussion of the New 
Social Unrest, the Transformation of 
Society which it portends and the Social 
Catastrophe which it might precipitate. 


The Amazing Trath! 


THE TEST OF SCARLET 


A Romance of Reality 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “The Garden Without Walls,” 

“Carry-On,” etc. 

Third Edition. Cloth, $1.60 net. 

“A narrative of the most thrilling kind. 
Intensely interesting. When the book is fin- 
ished one’s predominating feeling is that of 
reverence.”—New York Times. 


Prix Goncourt, 1916 
THE CALL OF THE SOIL 


By the late LIEUT. ADRIEN BERTRAND 
of the Chasseurs Alpins. 
Cloth, $1.60 net. 

An illuminating and immortal record of 
the divine and unseverable link that binds 
the soul of the French peasant to the soil 
of France. 


Rare Adventure 


THE BEACH OF DREAMS 


By H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “The Man Who Lost Himself,” 
“The Ghost Girl,” etc. 
Second Edition. Cloth, $1.60 net. 
“Worthy of a place on the shelf with 
‘Treasure Island.’ ”—Chicago Tribune. 
“Rare adventure. Mr. Stacpoole has writ- 
ten another ‘Robinson Crusoe’ episode which 
is absolutely novel.”.—New York Sun. 
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pronounce French titles and French 
names. 

Golden Hair and the Three Bears is 
a new version, which the author de- 
scribes as being “free from the sav- 
agery, distressing details and excessive 
pathos which mar many of the tales in 
the form that they have come down to 
us from a barbaric past,” of the Goldie- 
locks story of our own childhood. The 
reviewer is not so sure that this re- 
vised version is an improvement. Much 
of the color and life of the original 
English seems to have disappeared. As 
the book is in the convenient Bedtime 
Wonder Tale size and contains seven- 
teen other stories from ten other coun- 
tries, it might, however, be added to 
the children’s shelf. 

The Children’s Fairyland is an 
adapted translation, attractively illus- 
trated in silhouet, of the fairy tales of 
the Countess D’Aulnoy. To children 
who want all stories to start off: “Once 
upon a time there was a King and 
Queen who had an only son, and his 
name was—Cric, Crac—and his name 
was Charming,” this book will bring 
a note of freshness. It is fairly crammed 
with royal personages and dwarfs and 
princesses and fairies. 

Belgian Fairy Tales are tales brought 
back from that country by an Ameri- 
can boy who fought there. 

Little known tales from Bengal, 
Arabia and Russia are among those 
included in Tales of Folk and Fairies, 
which Katharine Pyle has written and 
illustrated. Talking eggs and a magic 
pipe are among the objects of enchant- 
ment around which the tales are 
woven. 

Tales from the Secret Kingdom is 
very subtle in its silhouet illustrations 
and very proper in its trim shape. The 
tales are good, too, but just a bit “high 
brow.” The one called “The Whispering 
Trees” is the best. “And the trees told 
each other all about it for miles and 
miles, and they whispered to each 
other: ‘Ssh! We told you so. We knew 
it would be. We told you so! Ssh!’” 

The Book of Wonder Voyages is 
about Thorkill and Hasan of Bassorah, 
Eric the Far-Traveled, and the Argo- 
nauts—voyagers all who sailed off in 
one kind of boat or another after ad- 
venture or romance. It is profusely 
illustrated in black and white. 

A very “grand” Mother Goose book 
that must be presented by no less a 
personage than Santa Claus himself 
is the one illustrated with great color 
pages, as well as many little black-and- 
white sketches, by E. Boyd Smith. In 
this case, the text has been very care- 
fully collated and verified. Did you 
know that Mother Goose lies buried in 
the old Granary Burying-ground in 
Boston? Or that the first Mother Goose 
book, “Songs for the Nursery, or 
Mother Goose,” was published in Pud- 
ding Lane in Boston in 1719? So the 
Foreword will tell you. 

Czechoslovak Fairy Tales are inter- 
esting folk stories taken from Czech, 
Slovakian and Moravian sources. Al- 
tho the characters are familiar—the 
cruel stepmother, the enchanted prin- 
cess, the frog princess—the background 
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embodies the, to us unfamiliar, customs 
of. countries that have become promi- 
nent thru the war. 


The Outlook Fairy Book for Little People, 
by Laura Winnington. Macmillan Co. French 


Fairy Tales, translated by M. Cary. T. y, 
Crowell Co. Golden Hair and the Three 
Bears, by Clifton Johnson. Macaulay (Co, 


The Children’s Fairyland, translated and 
adapted from the fairy tales of the Countess 
D’Aulnoy. H. Holt & Co. Belgian Fairy 
Tales, by William Elliot Griffis. T. Y. Crowell 
Co. Tales of Folks and Fairies, by Katharine 
Pyle. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Tales from 
the Secret Kingdom, by Ethel M. Gate. Yale 
Univ. Press. The Book of Wonder Voyages 
edited by Joseph Jacobs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. The Boyd Smith Mother Goose. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. Czechoslovak Fairy Tales, re- 
told by Parker Fillmore Harcourt. Brace & 


The War, My Lord 


Many are the war books written for 
boys. The Battle of the Nations is a 
history of the struggle, so simply writ. 
ten as to be within the comprehension 
of grammar and high school children, 
It starts with the causes, ends with the 
results of the war, and skips few of 
the facts, even its illustrations being 
exceedingly enlightening. 

Equally interesting but more roman- 
tic is The Young Russian Corporal, 
which is alleged to be the true story, 
as told by himself, of a young Russian 
boy, Corporal Paul Iogolevitch, who 
managed to get into the army when he 
was twelve. 

Then there is Francis Rolt-Wheeler’s 
wonder series, The Wonder of War at 
Sea, The Wonder of War in the Air, 
The Wonder of War on Land, which, 
in fiction form, set forth the achieve- 
ments and the daring of the World 
War’s fighters. Leaders to Liberty 
eulogizes the efforts of King Albert, 
Marshal Joffre, General Foch, Sir 
Douglas Haig and our own General 
Pershing. 

War interest may have swallowed 
up much of a former boy’s interest in 
Red Indians, but books of sport, ath- 
letics and adventure still come his 
way. Even their titles are illuminating. 
Guarding His Goal, The Little, Acro- 
bat, Tom Strong, Lincoln’s Scout, 
Woodcraft Boys at Sunset Island, The 
Boy Scouts’ Book of Stories, The Raisin 
Creek Exploring Club, ete. 

Connie Morgan in the Lumber 
Camps is a good boys’ book, full of 
action and honest endeavor. It is laid 
among the big timberlands of Minne- 
sota, where much trouble occurs, caused 
by such up-to-date “villains” as mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. 

Full-Back Foster is a typical Bar- 
bour book for young Americans, indi- 
rectly moralizing against being over- 
dressed, vain or a “sissy.” 


The Battle of the Nations, by Frederic Ar 
nold Kummer. Century Co. The Young 
Russian Corporal, by Corporal Paul Iogole- 
vitch. Harper & Bros. The Wonder of War 
on Land,—in the Air—at Sea, by Dr. Frane- 
cis Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Leaders to Liberty, by Mary H. Wade. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Guarding His 
Goal, by Ralph Henry Barbour. D. Appleton 
& Co. The Little Acrobat, by Janie Prichard 
Duggan. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Tom 
Strong, Lincoln’s Scout, by Alfred Bishop 
Mason. H. Holt & Co. Woodcraft Boys at 
Sunset Island, by Lillian Elizabeth Roy. G. 
H. Doran & Co. The Boy Scouts’ Book of 
Stories, by Franklin K. Mathiews. D. Apple 
ton & Co. The Raisin Creek Exploring Club, 
by Ernest Ingersoll. D.- Appleton & Co 
Connie Morgan in Lumber Camps, 
James B. Hendryx. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Full-Back Foster, by Ralph Henry 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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A | and satisfyin Write for catalog toda A post d will bring it 
Further, “he knows that friends and | | ying. rite g y. post card w g it. i 
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bead habits of a lifetime even for the sake TABLETS 
of being able to appease the under- 
er taker for oneself. But will young men 
- of character go into a profession which 
. may force them into the misery of 
- debt? A professor, commenting on the 
“s choice that a male teacher must make 
between marriage and children with 
every chance of lifelong discomfort and 
- debt, or celibac : 
di- , y, Says: 
Te At present outside the teacher’s profes- 
sion the “monastic vows” (celibacy, pov- 
a erty, and obedience) are not exacted and 
me to twentieth century youth they certainly 
- make slight appeal. Every sensible man 
a who gives the matter a moment’s thought 
rd, knows that it is a thoroly unhealthy situa- 
~4 tion when a college professorship—like a |. 
we commission in the Prussian army—is vir- 
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WORTH WHILE 
BOOKS 


The Revelation of John 


By Shirley Jackson Case, Pro- 
fessor of Early Church History 
and New Testament Interpreta- 
tion, the University of Chicago. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.15. The cen- 
tral idea of the book is to ex- 
plain the meaning of Revelation 
as its author intended it to be 
understood by those to whom it 
was first addressed. It is an 
interpretation and not a com- 
mentary. 


The New Orthodoxy 


By Edward Scribner Ames, 
Associate Professor of Philoso- 
phy, the University of Chicago. 
$1.00, postpaid $1.10. Every 
person dissatisfied with the scho- 
lastic faith of traditional Protes- 
tantism will find this volume 
exceedingly helpful. This book 
seeks to present in simple terms 
a view of religion consistent with 
the mental habits of those trained 
in the sciences, in the professions, 
and in the direction of practical 
affairs. 


How the Bible Grew 


By Frank G. Lewis, Crozer 
Theological Seminary. $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. The first single 
work to record the growth of the 
Bible from its beginning up to 
the present time. It answers 
many perplexing questions about 
authorship, sources, time of writ- 
ing and versions. 


A Manual for Writers 


By John M. Manly, Head of 
the Department of English, the 
University of Chicago, and John 
A. Powell. $1.25, postpaid $1.40. 
A book designed to aid all who 
are concerned with the writing 
of good English. 
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because they believe that capable wom- 
en will continue to do so in spite of 
the fact that, for the same amount of 
work, they are paid even less than 
men would be paid. Nor does it seem 
unfair to them that this discrepancy 
should exist. A man, they say, has a 
family to support. But does he, always? 


| And when he has not is his salary the 


less on that account? And is it true 


that the woman of equal training who 


does equal work does not have a family 
to support on her unequal pay? By no 
means. Here is a story with a big 
moral: 


When the Fourth Liberty Loan was be- 
ing floated in the fall of 1918 the teachers 
in our building were asked to report in turn 
for a private interview with the principal 
during which we either signed up for a bond 
or told the reason why. The pressure was 
strong. Patriotism was running high and 
public sentiment cast severely suspicious 
looks at the person who said, “I can not 
buy.” While waiting our turn-a group of 
us were discussing the denomination of the 
bond we intended to buy and I was wor- 
riedly wondering if I could possibly make 
it more than $50 when Miss E., a second 
grade teacher, slammed her notebook on 
the desk with a trace of defiance in her 
voice and a hint of tears in her eyes, said, 
“There’s no use talking, girls. I haven’t 
a cent I can put into bonds!” There was 
a moment of petrified silence, then Miss 
A., a department teacher, broke out with 
“I’m glad you said that, for I can’t either. 
I’m ’way behind with everything now!” 

The ice was broken, all tongues were 
unloosed and from the intimate revelations 
of the conversations which followed, I got 
more light on what the high cost of living 
has meant to underpaid school teachers. 
Here are some facts that came out. Eight 
of the sixteen teachers in the building were 
helping, wholly or partially, to support 
some one else. Miss E., who defied public 
opinion by speaking out, had a mother ab- 
solutely dependent on her and a home to 
maintain. Miss A., considered one of the 
cleverest art teachers in the city, but too 
young to be very far up on the salary 
schedule, was trying to hold together a 
family consisting of a mother, four younger 
children and herself, on a salary of $700. A 
married brother helped as he could. Mrs. H. 
had a daughter in the eighth grade. Every 
item of expense for the two had to be cov- 
ered by her salary. Miss C. told us what we 
had never suspected—that $20 of her sal- 
ary went every month to an old mother in 
the country. 

“The coal I put in last spring isn’t paid 
for,” said Miss E. “My insurance is due. 
I don’t dare let it go because of mother.” 

“T have only partly paid the hospital 
bill for having Mary’s tonsils removed,” 
said Mrs. H. 


Now that many business opportuni- 
ties are open to women, are competent 
women going to be willing to accept 
conditions that make it necessary for 
them to choose between the payment 
of necessary bills and a patriotic sub- 
scription? 

Over and over again our correspon- 
dents have reminded us of other per- 
tinent facts with regard to the low 
salaries of teachers. It is not merely 
that the wage is much too low, but also 
that it is paid for only a part of the 
year, as a rule, anywhere from five to 
ten months. For the rest of the year 
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You'll spend the money 
—Get the most out of it 


Every year you spend 
a large proportion of 
the money you get. 
So much for clothing. 
So much for shoes. 
So much for things to 
eat, housefurnishings, 
gardenseeds and tools 
and what not. 


There’s one sure way 
to get the most for 
your money. Know 
what you want before 
you go to buy. 


Read advertisements. 
The advertisements 
you read will tell you 
what is new and 
good. They will 
give you the latest 
ideas and improve- 
ments. They will 
help you to live bet- 
ter and dress better 
at less cost. 


If you think of it, 
you ll be surprised at 
the world of interest 
and the wealth of 
new ideas you'll find 
in reading advertise- 
ments. 


Advertisements are 
the record of prog- 
ress. They are the 
report to you of the 
manufacturers who 
work for you, telling 
what has been ac- 
complished for your 
benefit. 
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the teacher may and must scratch 
gravel—sometimes very small gravel. 
Sometimes teachers secure lucrative 
employment for the summer. More 
often they do not. But even when they 
do secure such employment, the fact 
remains that they are spending time 
at things extraneous to their profes- 
sion that could be spent to the better 
advantage of America in study, travel, 
rest and recreation. Does it make teach- 
ers better teachers to spend all of their 
summers as cooks and waitresses in 
summer hotels or as salesmen and col- 
lectors on the road? I am not asking 
whether they like it, but whether it is 
going to help the children? 

Again the teachers say, in answer to 
clerks and mechanics who call the 
teacher’s nominally short day a suf- 
ficient excuse for the salary lower than 
their own, that the nominally short day 
is not the whole working day for any 
good teacher. 

What does the teacher do out of 
school? The teacher corrects papers, 
helps delinquent or convalescent pupils 
to make up work, visits parents, chap- 
erons parties, supervises athletic asso- 
ciations, glee clubs, dramatics, debates, 
school papers and literary societies. 
Do none of these things take time? ~ 

Other circumstances combine to make 
the low salaries of teachers peculiarly 
oppressive. The laity seldom realize 
that the teacher must usually move to 
another town to get a better position, 
perhaps because she has achieved the 
maximum paid in a certain place for 
the kind of work she does, or because 
the places next above her are filled in 
the town where she happens to be. The 
teacher usually gets a position with 
the assistance of a teachers’ agency 
and the fee is large. Then there are 
traveling expenses for interviews, and 
moving expenses later. Says one man: 

During ten years and longer I was kept 
so poor that I could not get away to seek 
greener fields and richer pastures unless 
I would sell a large part of my furniture 
to pay the expenses of moving to another 
_— and borrow the money to live till pay 

ay. 

The teachers who write us of these 

tragic conditions—tragic for us, for 
the public even more than for them 
—do not think only of themselves. 
Had they been less altruistic they 
would have organized, long ago, for 
collective bargaining, as the laborers 
did and teachers’ strikes would have 
been a ‘commonplace by this time 
instead of an occasion for whim- 
sical surprize. That they are not like- 
ly to go on being polite forever 
at their own expense is now ap- 
parent to many thoughtful persons. 
Either the public must pay them bet- 
ter or they must strike or—they must 
do what they are doing now—desert 
the schoolroom for the office, the fac- 
tory, the farm. 
_ The commonly held view, moreover, 
1s to the effect that the evil of the low 
salary is not the only evil from which 
teachers suffer. More than a few 
teachers say there are other ills more 
burdénsome. Of these more will be said 
later on. 

New York 
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Responsibility of Leadership 


A leader establishes not only his own policies, but often 
those of the entire industry of which his business is a part. 

A leader’s hasty judgment, based on insufficient knowledge, 
may cause widespread disaster. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York has highly 
organized facilities for gathering from original sources the 
vital facts of business—both to insure the soundness of its 


own judgment and to render to its business friends a service 
of comprehensive usefulness, 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 



















































INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 
securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
conservative investments. As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 
a cash basis in large or small amounts 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder,Peahbody&Co. 


115 Devonshire St. ay Wali Street 
Boston ' New York 
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5,000,000 Parker Foun- 
tain Pens have been 
sold. 










New Parker Patent f 
Clip held in place f 
like a washer—25c, A 
















20,000 dealers sell Parker 
Fountain Pens, 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail and Service Store 
Singer Building 





DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 

will be paid on Thursday, January 15, | 
1926, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 


20, 1919. 
Cc. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent bas been declared on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company, payable Jandary 2nd, 1920, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 16th, 1919. Transfer Books will remain 
open. Checks mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street 

New York. December 2, 1919. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has this day declared a quar- 
terly distribution of fifty cents ($.50) per share, 
payable December 31, 1919, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 12, 1919. 

E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street. 

New York, December 2, 1919. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distri- 
bution of $1.50 per share, payable December 31, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business December 12, 1919. 
JOHN RIDGWAY, Assistant Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, November 18, 1919. 
DIVIDEND 96 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
eent. on the capital stock of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company will be paid on December 
$1, 1919, to the stockholders of record as 
they appear at the close of business on De- 
cember 3, 1919. The transfer books will not 
be closed. 

















JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 

Piiladelphia, Pa., December 3, 1919. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two 50/100 dollars ($2.50) per share 
from the net earnings of the Company on both 
Common and Preferred Stocks, payable January 
2, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 15, 1919. 
mailed 





Checks will be | 
* WALTER G, HENDERSON. Treasurer, | 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

|. The Cure for Unrest. By President 
Wilson. 

1. Express the thought of the article in a 
single sentence.. Include material drawn 
from every paragraph. 

2. What should you do in order to be blessed 
“with a new curiosity’’ about your Govern- 
ment? 

8. Write an antithetic sentence concerning au- 
tocratic governments and free governments. 

4. Write a brief for an argument in support 
of the proposition: “Unrest is evident 
everywhere thruout the world.”’ 

5. Prepare an exposition that will show why 
“those who think otherwise” are mostly 
newcomers to America. 

6. Write a composition in which you show 
what you yourself can do to help in provid- 
ing “the cure” for disquiet in the United 
States. 

7. From this article what conclusions can you 
draw concerning the influence of the use of 
The Independent in the schools of the 
United States? 

8. Explain in full the metaphors indicated by 
the following words: (a) doors; (b) in- 
cubated; (c) keys; (d) battered; (e) day; 
(f) disease; (g) cure; (h) instruments. 

9. What advantage does a writer gain by 
using metaphors? 

10. Explain orally why it is easier in the 
United States than elsewhere to provide a 
cure for unrest. 

il. The Outlawing of War. By Charles A. 
McCurdy. 

1. Condense the entire article into a single 
short paragraph. 

2. The article contains a number of literary 

phrases. Explain the following: (a) Lit- 

tered with shards of disrupted empires; (b) 

a war of redemption and resurrection for 

humanity; (c)- a sublime illusion; (d) the 

acid test of our sincerity: (e) a principle 
of solidarity in human affairs. 

What is a literary phrase? What advantage 

is gained by the use of literary phrases? 

Why are literary phrases found most nota- 

bly in poetry? 

What authors whose works you have studied 

excel in the making of literary phrases? 

Explain the use of quotation marks within 

the article. 

. What does the author sav is the only cure 
for the curse of war? What can you do to 
aid in promoting the cure? 

8. Prepare an exposition on the subject: “It 
is not a covenant but a creed that is 
wanted.” 

lll. Are Teachers Underpaid? By Mar- 
auerite Wilkinson. 

1. Explain, as if to a large audience, why the 

result of a teacher’s work has greater im- 

portance fdr the community than the result 

of the work of almost any other type of 
person. 

In two contrasting paragraphs show the 

relative values of the work of a teacher 

and the work of some other person who re- 
ceives superior pay. 

3. Imagine that you are addressing a local 
school board, asking the board to grant an 
increase of pay to school teachers. Prove 
that “Good teaching can hardly be over- 
paid.” 


ae 27 > 


te 


. 4. Write an original short story in which you 


‘tell of the events that occurred in a city 
that boasted that it paid its school teachers 
the smallest possible salaries. 

5. Write a “Utopian” story in which you tell 
of the experiences of a city or of a country 
that paid its teachers the highest salaries 
raid to any workers. 

6. Write, as if for your local paper, an edi- 

torial article that will convince your read- 

ers that present conditions demand an im- 

mediate increase in salaries paid to teachers. 

In preparing the article the writer made 

use of a large number of reports. Show how 

the writer used many reports without vio- 
lating unity or coherence. 

1V. The Most Sensational Discovery of 
Science. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. The article is upon an extremely technical 
subject—a subject that is difficult even for 
scientists. What means does the writer take 
to make his presentation of the subject 
clear? How can vou apply his method to 
your own writing? 

2. Why does Dr. Slosson employ humor when 
writing upon a scientific topic? Show how 
his humorous remarks aid the exposition. 

8. Explain, as well as you can, what “Sen- 
sational Discovery” has just been an- 
nounced. 


HISTORY, CIVICS 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

|. If He Were President—Herbert Hoover. 
By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. What proofs are given in this article that 
justify this statement: “For there is no 
other man in our national life like Herbert 
Hoover”? 

2. Give a brief account of Mr. Hoover’s ac- 
tivities during the war; since the signing 
of the armistice. 

3. Give such proofs as you can from present- 
day conditions to support Mr. Wilhelm’s 
assertion : “It is becoming very clear that 
the biggest executive job in the world has 
a lot less to do with the making and en- 
couraging of laws than it has to do with 
economics.” 

4. Give a brief summary of Mr. Hoover’s atti- 
tude toward international affairs as indicated 
in the long quotation at the end of this 
article. 

5. If Mr. Hoover were a candidate for Presi- 
dent would you cast your vote in his favor? 
Why? 


Il. Mexico. 

1. Twice within the last six years the United 
States has interfered in the affairs of Mex- 
ico. ‘What were the reasons for the inter- 
ference in each case? What was the result? 

2. Make a brief statement of the facts in the 
Jenkins case. Why is Carranza’s reply to 
Secretary Lansing’s note of November 20 
not satisfactory to official circles in Wash- 
ington? 

3. “An ultimatum, the severance of diplomatic 
relations and intervention on a’ thorogoing 
scale are the several steps that are regarded 
as likely,” ete. What does this mean? 

4. Write a brief either in favor or against 
American intervention in Mexico. 


Present Economic Unrest—‘The Coal 
Strike,’’ “‘How to Bring Down Prices.” 
“The President’s Program for Recon- 
struction.” 

1. Give a brief summary of the various stages 
in the controversy between the coal miners 
and the operators during the past two 
months. 

2. By what right did Attorney General Palmer 
interfere in the controversy? Was this in- 
terference justified? What was the result? 

3. What attitude has each of the following 
taken in the controversy: (a) President 
Lewis, (b) Mr. Gompers, (c) Secretary 
Wilson, (d) Dr. Garfield, (e) ex-Secretary 
McAdoo, (f) President Wilson? 

4. Compare the present situation with that 
— existed during the coal strike of 

5. What, according to Attorney General Pal- 
mer, are the causes of present high prices? 
What remedies does he suggest? 

6. What are the evidences that “Producers and 


AND 


manufacturers ... are coming to see that 
ben national interest is their own interest,” 
etc. ? 

7 What is Mr. Palmer’s attitude toward 


strikes? Do you agree with him? 

8. Is President Wilson more or less in sym- 
pathy with the present demands of labor 
than Attorney General Palmer? What are 
your proofs? . 


IV. Political Unrest in Europe—‘‘A. Mosaic 
of Misunderstanding,’’ “The Fall of 
Omsk,” “D’Annunzio in Italy,” “Prob- 
lems of Peace.’’ 

1. What does Mr. Moore mean when he says, 
“The trouble with Eastern Europe is just 
this angry welter of racial antagonisms”? 

2. What reason has he for saying, “At present 
she [Latvial seems to be a small pawn in 
the game of chess which England is quietly 
playing in order to gain world dominion”? 

3. Why, in spite of all the aid which has been 
given by Great Britain and the other Al 
lies, has Kolchak steadily lost ground in 
Siberia? 

4. Locate on a map the towns in which d’An- 
nunzio has been carrying on his operations. 

5. On what grounds is the Yugoslav delegation 

appealing to the Supreme Council at Paris 

for protection against Italian aggression? 


6. “The ian Government under 
Nitti is in a hard quandary.” Why? 
7. “There are still many questions unsettled 


which will have to be left to the Council 
of the League of Nations or to the am- 
bassadors of the several powers.” Make % 
list of these questions and prepare a pos 
— answer to two or three of these ques- 
tions. 
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As head of the State 
Cherities Board, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston brought about 
ies that everyone 
declared, before she was 
appointed, were visionary. 


THE STATE 
ARCHITECT 


COL. WARING 





DR. ELTING, PH. D, MRS. LIVINGSTON CHAIRMAN 


OF BOARD 


Weve got to face conditions 


“I won't have girls locked up in that old fire 
trap at Harrisonville!” she stormed. 

“Why, it isn’t a fire trap. It’s a modern brick 
building with iron stairways inside,” was the all- 
suficient answer. “We are rather proud of our 
State reformatory for girls.” 

But that didn’t fool Mrs. Livingston. She knew 
that the building in one short hour could be a 
heap of brick and smouldering timbers, and that 
only automatic sprinklers could safeguard girls 
behind its barred windows and iecieal doue. 

Today that reformatory has a sprinkler system 
that is on watch day and night, ready to start 
working as soon as a fire starts. The fire danger 
is gone and the girls are safe just because one 
woman knew the facts and had the humanity to 
insist on their adoption. 

How many officials are fooled by fire protection 
methods that look all right but are not really safe. 
The reformatory or the hospital or the school- 
house may be made of stone, it may have doors 
opening outward and iron stairways, but the con- 
tents will burn up like fuel in a furnace and some 
inmates perish before help can reach them. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


If you are the Mayor of your town you owe it to your 
fellow citizens to see that such buildings have automatic 
sprinklers. 


If you are the chief of the fire department come out flat- 
footedly and demand sprinklers, since you know they are 
the most adequate thing. 


If you are merely a father or mother see to it that your 
child and your neighbor's child are safe from harm during 
the six hours daily they spend away from you, by demand- 
ing automatic sprinklers in your schools. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their 
business property from fire by the use of automatic 
sprinklers, 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and 
our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing 
thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who knows? 
Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that tells just what to do? 


Read—“Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 


If you feel too indifferent to send 
for this free booklet telling what to 
do, what right have you to blame 
others when a horrible calamity occurs 
in your town ? Think of your schools 
and write today, now, this in- 
tensely interesting booklet. Address 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
286 West Exchange St., vi- 
dence, R. I. 


When the fire starts the water starts 





Eilert Printing Company, Inc., New York 













































—the gift that helps to make her Christmas merry — 


then keeps a picture story of the Christmas merriment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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